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Mr Attlee’s 


na country has hardly yet recovered from its astonishment 
at what it did on July 5th. It is safe to say that no one who 
thought himself in touch with the facts and the possibilities of 


politics had: allowed for the eventuality of a large independent 


Labour majority. Mr Attlee himself can be forgiven for being 
taken by surprise and for not having his Cabinet list ready in 
his pocket. The Potsdam meeting has been another reason for 
delay and the Prime Minister deserves sympathy for having to 
do so many difficult and unaccustomed things at once. The 
effect, nevertheless, has been to produce a curious. feeling of 
interregnum, The Conservatives are out, with a bang that is still 
echoing round the world. But Labour is not yet in and the 
shape that the Labour-Government will take is not yet visible. 
Only ‘seven appointments have been announced at the time 
of going to press, though more are expected momentarily. Of 
these seven, two—those of Sir William Jowitt to be Lord 
Chancellor and of Mr Arthur Greenwood to be Lord Privy 
Seal—can, without disrespect to the new Ministers, be described 
as the routine rewards of patty eminence. The arrangement of 
offices artiong the three major chieftains, on the other hand, is 
of the greatest interest. Mr Attlee himself assumes, in addition 
to the Premiership, the office of Minister of Defence, and with 


Government 


it the responsibility for the conduct of the war against Japan. 
This is a courageous shouldering of heavy burdens and it is no 
doubt intended to have a symbolic significance. But it is of 
doubtful wisdom. Mr Attlee is neither a Lloyd George nor a 
Churchill and he will have heavy tasks as Prime Minister of a 
Government which, on the average, will lack experience. Even 
though Field-Marshal Alexander, who was suggested here last 
week, is no longer available since his appointment as Governor- 
General of Canada, Mr Attlee might be well advised to find 
a professional strategist and logistician to take over the Ministry 
of Defence, in fact if not in name. 

Mr Bevin, who made it so clear that he wanted the Ex- 
chequer, has been persuaded to go to the Foreign Office. This 
is a good choice, for though Mr Bevin has no professional experi- 
ence of diplomacy, he has what so many professionals lack, a 
sense of what British foreign policy should be, and he brings to. 
Downing Street a blunt forcefulness which has not been known 
there since the days of Lord Salisbury. He will certainly be good 
for the Foreign Office and if he can cultivate the art of listening, 
he will be good for British foreign policy. 

Mr Herbert Morrison becomes, not Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as might have been expected with Mr Bevin at the 
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Foreign Office, but Lord President of the Council and Leader 
of the House of Commons. The apparent intention—and it is 
a good one—is that he shall be in supreme charge of home 
affairs in general and of economic policy in particular. One of 
the interesting speculations, which should soon be answered, 
is whether this appointment portends a system of grouping de- 
partments, such as was originally advocated by the Haldane 
Committee. The outlines of such a system can be seen, with 
Mr Attlee in charge of the fighting and supply departments, 
Mr Bevin of the external relations group—Foreign Affairs, 
Dominions, Colonies and India (possibly to be merged with the 
Dominions)}—and Mr Morrison of the economic group— 
Treasury, Board of Trade, Labour, Food, Agriculture, Trans- 
port. Possibly Mr Greenwood, if his office is not intended to be 
purely a sinecure, might be in charge of a fourth social group— 
Health, Housing, Education and National Insurance. The 
dilemma which such a system of grouping is intended to solve is 
a very real one. If the departments are fewer than about forty in 
number, they become too large fér one Minister or Permanent 
Secretary to control; while a Cabinet of 40 members is unwork- 
able. But a grouping system is not an easy one to work, and 
it can succeed only if the discipline of collective responsibility 
prevails “within each group, and if the Minister at the head 
of each group has the authority to decide what should go to 
the whole Cabinet and what he can settle himself. The Labour 
party has not in the past been very successful, for all its efforts, 
at securing internal discipline. 

Mr Dalton’s appointment to the Exchequer was not expected, 
and it is one on which judgment must be suspended. Mr Dalton 
is a man of unquestioned ability, and if the responsibility of 
the Lord President for general economic policy leads the Chan- 


‘vice, Mr Dalton may well redeem his reputation. Sir Staff, 


“upper ranks of the Labour Party; he combines Socialist ortho 
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doxy with an understanding of how industry functions—a rap, 
and happy combination. ; « & 

Rumour has it that there are some interesting appointmen, 
to come, such as Mr Shinwell at the Ministry of Fuel an 
Power, where his job will be to mationalise the mincs, M; 
Aneurin Bevan at the Ministry of Health, where he will ty 
the efficacy of fire-eating tactics on the British Medical Associa. 


tion and the local authorities, and Mr Silkin at a newly consti. ae 
tuted Ministry of Housing. It is also said that a number of the [ioain a 
young men are to be given their chance. Indeed, this will be, Ba -ountr 


necessity, for two-thirds of the Parliamentary Labour Party ar 
newcomers and the old stagers are not numerous enough 1 
fill a Government. Moreover, many of the old familiar face; 
are very old 4nd all too familiar. Mr Attlee’s only possible cours. 
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is boldness in experimenting with men. help | 
The question of personnel is, indeed, the chief question of ex] 
mark overhanging the new Government. The defects of the of Br 
Labour party”as it ‘has been known hitherto have been that jt any i 
has been elderly, timid, conservative and unduly narrow ip publi 
its interests. Perhaps the great influx of new blood has changed effect 
this. But until proof is forthcoming it would still seem tha of af 
the dangers attaching to the new Government are not those of coaln 
red revolution and rashness but of incompetence and sluggish- publ 
ness. The risk is not that the Labour party will change tion 
British society too much but that it will change itself be n 
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Nat and Rat ia 


tie return to power of a Labour Government amounts to 
a verdict of the electorate in favour of the nationalisation 
of certain of the basic industries of the country, It is true that 
slightly more votes were cast for parties not professing Socialist 
doctrines than for those that do ; but it is also true that many 
more voters wanted a Labour Government than wanted any 
other. The Labour party’s programme was quite specific on the 
point of nationalisation of a short list of industries—fuel and 
power, steel, transport and the Bank of England—and if it now 
proceeds to implement this programme there can be no com- 
plaints about any lack of proper notice being served on the 
country, Indeed, there would be juster grounds for complaint 
if a Labour Government, with a large Parliamentary majority, 
were not to try to carry out its declared programme. 

It serves little purpose, in these circumstances, to argue, on 
the plane of generalities, the pros and cons of the nationalisa- 
tion of industry, The doctrine is going to be put to the practical 
test and the argument should shift to the specific ways and 
means of changing industries from private to public ownership. 
In any event, the great body of moderate opinion has long ago 
abandoned any absolutist position. The great advances in 
economic and administrative techniques in the last few decades 
and the practical experience of two wars have shown that econo- 
mic enterprise can be conducted by the state without disaster 
and that collective organisation has many advantages, for parti- 
cular purposes and in particular industries, in comparison with 
some of the latter-day developments of capitalism. It has. long 
been apparent that a democratic twentieth-century economy, 
if it is to be fruitful and stable, must extract all the advantages 
that can be derived both from the principle of free private enter- 
prise and from that of collective organisation. There can be no 
tepining if an attempt is now made to give real life to one 
half of this widely accepted principle, 

What is important now is not to question the principle of 
nationalisation for a handful of basic industries—for that :s 
decided—but to insist that nationalisation may be good or bad, 
according to the form in which it is applied. Nationalisation, after 
all, is a question of the ownership Of a industry, but what matters 


One 
most is the way in which industry is conducted. The public has am 
in recent -months woken up to the fact that the whole wealth- and 
creating mechanism of the British community is badly in need job 
of a drastic overhaul. Several of the basic industries—one is tak 
tempted to say most of them—are badly out-of-date in their rel 
productive equipment and methods. An hour of work in Grea be 
Britain produces less in material product, relatively to other gr 
countries, than it used to, and less than it will have to if the or 
British people are to keep their place among those with high ke 


standards of living. Now that the country is no longer a creditor fr 
nation, it will no longer be possible to have Eu standards ol 
of production and American standards of living. Either the one aN 
must come up or the other must come down. And if it is to be 
the standard of production that is raised, the effort necessary 
will affect every department of the national economic life. No 
one section of the people is wholly to blame for the state of - 
affairs that has arisen, The average standard of business manage- I 
ment in this country is low ; but part of the blame rests on 2 
government which has imposed crushing taxation without suff- 
cient thought for its effects ; and rests also on a trade union 
movement which has encouraged the belief that more income 
can be got for less output. By the same token, every section of | 
the nation will have to make its contribution if the campaign | 
for national wealth is to succeed. 

It cannot be sufficiently insisted that this is the basic econo 
mic problem of the British economy. The nation’s resources 
have been pledged—in social security at home and in financial 
debts and political commitments overseas—to a degree which | 
cannot be supported unless there is a rapid and sustained 
increase in its wealth-creating capacity. On this all else turns, 
and if the ae for national wealth fails, all other plans, 
economic, and political, will turn to ashes, The greatest 
need of the country is not for Nationalisation but for Rationali- 
sation, for a far-reaching re-examination and overhaul of ‘ht 
whole mechanism of production and exchange. 

_ Nationalisation and Rationalisation are not mutually exclv- 
sive. But it is important for the Labour Government to realise 
that «hey are by no means identical. The doctrines of Socialism 
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rew up in a period of rapid economic expansion, when there 
was little occasion to question the wealth-creating capacity of 
e economic machine. The Sccialist aim, the purpose for which 
ollective ownership was suggested, was greater equality of 
jistribution of the wealth the machine created. This aim has 
now faded ; indeed, if fair compensation is paid for any industry 
hat is taken over, as the ‘Labour Party promises, nationalisation 
produces no greater equity at all. The advocacy of nationalisa- 
rion as a means of securing greater productive efficiency is a 
atter-day gloss whose justification is sometimes difficult to 
sustain. Yet it is by this last, at this moment of time, that it must 
stand or fall. There may be countries and times when it would 
be right to sacrifice a certain amount of productive efficiency to 
pain a great deal of social equality. But this is not one of those 
ountries or one of those times. In Britain in the 1940s output 
must come first. 


* 


Will socialisation be good for productive efficiency? Will Nat 
nelp Rat? There are arguments on both sides. An atmosphere 
of experiment, within limits, can only do good ; the general state 
of British industry is not so overwhelmingly satisfactory that 
any innovations are to be deplored. Moreover, in some cases, 
public ownership is an essential preliminary to any really 
effective policy for increasing efficiency. There is a wide measure 
of agreement—extending far beyond the Labour Party—that 
coalmining is such an industry. Cotton is anothér where, though 
public ownership would hardly be suggested, forceful interven- 
tion by the state to ensure a complete reorganisation may well 
be necessary. But even in these industries it does not follow that, 
because intervention by the state is an essential condition of any- 
thing effective being done, any form of intervention will neces- 
sarily make things better. It is still fully possible for it to make 
things much worse. 

Moreover, there are certain dangers inherent in nationalisation 
which tend to have an adverse effect on productive efficiency. 
One of them is the danger of bureaucratic administration. It can 
be guarded against in a scheme of public ownership ; but not 
very easily. When an organisation is created that is vast in size 
and that is staffed by men and women who are secure in their 
jobs and promoted by seniority, the edge is almost infallibly 
taken off efficiency. Thé one prime solvent is, of course, com- 
petition and variety of experience, and the Labour Party would 
be well advised to consider whether, in its nationalisation pro- 
gramme, a special effort should not be made to secure the 
greatest possible element of competition, in order to ensure 
keenness in the executive staff and to avoid the time-wasting 
frustrations that come from over-centralisation and a bottleneck 
of decision. The Public Corporation is a favoured device for 
avoiding some of the pitfalls of bureaucracy and Treasury 
control. But why not several Public Corporations, for different 
areas or sections of the industry? 

A second great danger inherent in nationalisation as advocated 
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by a Labour Government is trade union economics. A trade 
union, by definition, is interested in reducing the amount of 
work to be done by its members ; in increasing the costs of pro- 
duction of the industry in which it operates ; in seeing that any 
increase in the profits of the industry go towards rises in current 
pay rather than towards the improvement of capital equipment ; 
and in securing the jobs of its members against any of the 
changes that technical progress might bring. There is nothing 
wrong in the unions’ pursuing these aims ; that is their purpose 
in life. But they are aims that are difficult to reconcile with rapid 
increase in productive efficiency. Anyone who is trying to carry 
through a programme of rationalisation must set limits to the 
current demands of the unions if he is to secure any future 
increase in the productivity, and therefore in the incomes, of 
the workers. But can a Labour Government make any such 
resistance? The sad story of the Popular Front in France in 1936 
shows all too clearly how an overdose of trade union economics 
can ruin the efficiency of a nation and, in short order, bring 
down a Socialist government. There will, of course, be no 
lack of good intentions. But will there be enough strength of 
mind to resist a distribution of the golden eggs before greater 
efficiency has laid them? Is there not a risk that the Labour 
Minister of Fuel and Power will find himself forced to say “ We 
intend to nationalise the coal mines and then to rationalise them, 
and that will so greatly increase the prosperity of the industry 
that it will be possible to raise miners’ wages by £1 a week and 
reduce their hours to 40; and therefore these benefits are 
decreed immediately.” ? But if he does, the immediate effect wiil 
be another large rise in the price of coal, another large fall in the 
output, and a further crippling blow to every form of fuel-using 
industry. 

These dangers can be avoided. But they will not be avoided 
if Nationalisation, the mere change of ownership, is regarded 
as an end in itself. They will be avoided only by taking very 
great care and forethought and by deliberately devising the 
scheme of nationalisation to avoid them. The one golden test 
to be applied first, last and all the time, is a very simple one. 
Let every Labour Minister concerned with industrial policy ask 
himself these questions every day: what have I done to-day to 
lower costs of production? ; what have I done to-day to ensure 
that a unit of human effort produces a greater sum total of 
material output? ; what have I done to-day to make the product 
for which I am responsible cheaper and more useful to those 
who need it? If his schemes successfully pass this test, then 
public opinion will support them no matter what the disturb- 
ance they cause to the vested pattern of ownership. If they 
do not, if they raise costs and lower efficiency, then the strains 
they set up will drag him down, no matter how lofty the social 
ideals they express. The Labour Party describe their programme 
as one of Nationalisation ; but they will be judged by their 
success in achieving Rationalisation. 

These arguments have been applied to the industries that 
are on the list for nationalisation. But, as the Labour spokesmen 
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have pointed out, the first list is only a short one. Indeed, it is 
self-evident that it must be. If, within the lifetime of a single 
Parliament, the Labour Government can successfully place on 
the Statute Book schemes for the nationalisation of the Bank of 
England, of coal and the power industries, of iron and. steel and 
of transport, they will have done very well indeed. These are 
important industries, but they are only a comparatively small 
part of the whole economy of the country. What meanwhile is 
to happen to the rest? If the expérience Blum is a cautionary 
example of trade union economics, the failure of the Roosevelt 
New Deal to solve the unemployment problem in America is 
an example of the damage that can be done by unnecessarily 
frightening those upon whose initiative and confidence the 
prosperity of the whole economy depends. Even from the most 
cynical of motives the Labour Party should be interested in 
underpinning the confidence, and in stimulating the enterprise, 
of the industries that are not to be nationalised. It is true that 
no mere psychological lack of confidence will result in actual 
unemployment for years to come; the national economy is 
charged with enough effective demand to galvanise the most 
hagridden businessman. But what an atmosphere of doubt and 
hesitation will do even in these years is to obstruct and prevent 
the renewal and improvement of capital. Who, at this moment, 
would initiate an expensive scheme of reconstruction in steel 
or in electricity? Moreover. if, towards the end of this Parlia- 
ment’s life, the sellers’ market turns to a buyers’ market, the 
task of maintaining the flow of effective demand, on which full 
employment will depend, will be all the more difficult if the 
enormous sector of unnationalised industry is hanging back. 
There is no call for a Labour Government to put profits in the 
pockets of speculators. But the new Ministers, if they are wise, 
will view with some alarm the sharp fall on the Stock Exchange 
that greeted their appointment and will set themselves to allay 
the alarm to which it testifies. 

For this, three things may be suggested. First, the Govern- 
ment should take some opportunity of setting limits to what it 
will attempt in this Parliament. There is no point in the indis- 
criminate broadcasting of threats of expropriation. If there are 
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any additions to the announced schedule of the Bank of Eng 
coal, power, steel and transport, let them be announced and le 
the lists then be closed. To do this will do no harm to 
Labour Government, since it has quite enough on the a 
already to keep it busy for five years, and great benefit would }, 
done to the general economic health of the community. 

Secondly, needless alarm could be allayed if, in the first case, 
ta be taken up, the promise of “fair compensation” wey 
generously interpreted—and if particular attention were paid 1 
compensating for any improvements made by the present owney 
during the transition period. If the belief can be encourage | 
that to be bought out does not involve ruin, industries thy | 
find themselves on the first list for nationalisation, or suspeq : 
that they will find themselves on the second list at the nex | 
General Election, will nevertheless be able to keep up thei [ 
standards meanwhile. If not, creeping paralysis will immediately 
descend on any industry on which the shadow of nationalisation 
falls. Again, there is no need to endow the speculator ; but the 
Labour Government would be well advised in its own interey 
to stretch a point or two in favour of generosity in the first few 
cases. 

Thirdly, even a Socialist Government should realise that, » 
long as there ate private businessmen, so long will the prosperity 
of the country depend upon their activity and enterprise. Ther 
is nothing in the least inconsistent in a policy which, with on 
hand, nationalises a numbe: of industries and, with the other, 
seeks to smooth the path of private enterprise in all other indus. 


tries. Any policy of victimising the businessman simply becaus [7 
he is a businessman, or of indiscriminately “ soaking the rich,” [ 
would undo any good that the nationalisation of basic industries F 
might achieve. In overhauling the structure of controls and in F 


reforming the system of taxation, a Labour Government should 
be as much concerned as a Conservative Government to mak 
them as little vexatious and as encouraging to the businessman 
as is possible. To put the matter in an epigrammatic nutshell 
the object of Labour policy should be to make profits (provided 
they arise from enterprise and not from restriction) as large a 
possible—if only to have the more to tax. 


Has Labour a Foreign Policy ? 


HE manner in which the news of Labour’s victory. was 

received in other countries proves that they expect some 
striking changes in the conduct of British foreign policy. From 
Berlin came the plea that the Germans would now be allowed 
to start parties and trade unions in the British zone. In New 
York and Washington, the question is being debated whether a 
controlled economy in Britain must not inevitably mean an 
Anglo-American disagreement on the principles of international 
trade. Russian comment is reserved but the principle of con- 
tinuity in foreign policy has been invoked. The Italian Prime 
Minister and Signor Neuni have sent enthusiastic congratula- 
tions. The Spaniards are whistling to keep up their courage. In 
Greece all public demonstrations were banned by the police 
for four days over July 26th. Whether it is welcomed or whether 
it is feared, the coming of Labour to power is accepted as an 
event not only of domestic but of international significance. 

It is, however, less easy to define the kind of changes that 
are now likely to take place. Mr Bevin is known to have strong 
views on the recruitment and staffing of the Foreign Service ; 
there will probably be a lot of new faces in the Foreign Office 
in the coming months. There are to be new appointments 
to several of the Embassies—to Washington, to Greece and to 
Paris, It is also safe to assume that the economic departments 
of the Foreign Office will be expanded and strengthened. And 
a pious hope is permissible that the new Government will do 
something about foreign publicity before the talent assembled 
in the Ministry of Information is finally dispersed. But changes 
in staff and improvements of machinery depend for their effec- 
tiveness on policy. This is where big changes are awaited. What 
will they be? : ' 

Formally, they may not seem great at first—indeed, they may 
not be great. The Labour party has taken its share in the 


formulation of foreign policy within the Coalition for the last 
five years and one must assume that a great many of the 
decisions taken on foreign policy had their assent. defeat 
of Japan has exactly the same priority in the new Government 
as in the old, It is obvious that a Labour administration wil 
give as warm support as did the Coalition to the United Nations 
Charter, It will clearly stand for the maintenance of the closest 
possible understanding with Russia and the United States, It 
professes no aims incompatible with the restoration . of inte- 
national economic co-operation. It will continue the policy of 
military occupation in Germany and the formula of uncot- 
ditional surrender for Japan. 

This may seem like a very broad field of continuity and agree- 
ment. In reality, it is little more than a framework into which 
anything or nothing cari be fitted. The trouble about British 


foreign policy in recent years has not been any lack of sonorous | 
generalities, It has been the lurking doubt whether behind them | 
lay any clear view of what the objects of British policy should be. [ 
The question to-day is therefore--not so much whether the 


Labour leaders are breaking away from established precedent 


but whether they have a precise picture to fit into the accom- 


mageing frame of continuity. 

Nobody but a fool would deny the necessity of maintaining 
the closest possible relations with the United States and Russia. 
Will Labour have more or less success than the Coalition? It 
can perhaps be argued that in its political aspects-the Labour 
Government’s policy might receive a better welcome than Mr 
Churchill’s in the United States. It is, after all, in the press 
and radio of the United States that the most violent and 
open attacks have been made u Britain’s “ reactionary” 
policy in Greece and Italy. On the other hand, it is 
not altogether certain that the State Department shares 
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he ideological temper of the American journalists and com- 
sentators. Its own record in North Africa. and Spain and the 
‘tude of American AMG in Germany are not précisely or 
tstandingly radical, It is therefore difficult to be dogmatic 
hout an improvement or worsening of political relations between 
ne Labour Government and Washington, 

On the other hand, it seems almost certain that difficulties 
1d misunderstandings will arise in the economic field. The 
nited States is not likely to abate its absolute faith in free 
rivate enterprise in international trade. The Labour party, in 
s official pronouncements, has made it clear that it is as opposed 
» laisser faire in international economics as in domestic policy 
nd does not mean to renounce such instruments of planning as 
change control, price fixing, bulk purchase or the establish- 
ment of international boards for the control of certain raw 


aterials. 
* 


In spite of Yalta, i ite of the Polish agreement, in spite 
{ Potsdam, it is sy to feel entirely happy about Russia’s 


elations with its Western Allies. The prospect of a constructive 
beace seems to be threatened by the creation in Eastern Europe 
hot simply of a zone of preponderant Russian influence but of 
xclusive Russian control from which all outsiders—even mere 
pbservers—are rigorously excluded. In the Balkans and the 
astern Mediterranean, the practice of exclusive spheres of 
nfluence appears to be leading to an unpleasant dispute over 
he future status of the Straits. In the heart of Europe, the 
livision of Germany into different and exclusive zones is 

easing the economic ruin. In Western Europe, the attitude 
pf the local Communist parties has been frankly to oppose any 
olicy that did not bear the Russian rubber stamp. 

In so far as this negative and destructive Russian policy springs 
rom fear—fear of the Capitalist West, fear of encirclement, 
ear of intervention—the advent of Labour to power in Britain 
an have a most salutary effect. The Labour Government will 
no doubt give the Soviet Government a direct assurance of its 
tiendship and sympathy. It was, after all, long before the war, 
he party which advocated in Britain the alliance with Russia. 
Moreover, it will presumably cease to give the prestige of 
British support to the anti-Soviet forces in Europe, to the 
onarchists in Greece and Italy, to Franco in Spain ; it will no 
longer be possible for the Conservatives and reactionaries of 
urope to look to London as their last hope and bastion. 

But it is not certain that Soviet policy in Europe is solely 
due to fear. The crash of Hitler’s Empire left in Europe a 
vacuum which politics, like nature, abhors. It was inevitable 
that the Russians should bring into this emptiness their con- 
eptions of economic and political order. No Government is 
averse to power or influence when they can be had for the 
asking. In recent months, there have been strong marks of 
opportunism in Russian policy, a “dizziness through success ” 
of which Stalin once warned his followers, There is no reason 
to suppose that Russian policy has aggressive intentions, now cr 
in the future. The Kremlin is seeing how far it can go before 
It comes up against resistance. 

This is a dangerous state of affairs, for sooner or later the 
Russian advance will come up against interests which Britain 
or America consider vital. If this is allowed to happen, a conflict 
would be inevitable. The way to avoid it is not by giving way 
all along the line, but by giving friendly warning well in 
advance, when to do so gives no offence. In the fullest possible 
sense of the words, the way to get satisfactory relations with 
Russia is to stand up to the tough bargaining of Russian policy. 

A Conservative Government has natural difficulty in doing 

this. For one thing, it has nothing to offer Europe as an alter- 
native to Communism except a mixture of laisser faire economics 
and the more negative aspects of liberalism. For another thing, 
any standing up to the Russians by Tories, however necessary, 
is immediately suspect at home, and attacked by the Opposition, 
as being done for the wrong motives. On both counts, a Labour 
Government can be in a much stronger position. If it wishes, it 
can offer the liberated countries a positive lead. As Mr Bevin 
put it, | | 

_ The United States of America is a country which believes 
in private enterprise. The Soviet Union has socialised her 
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internal economy. Britain stands between the two with a 

tremendously progressive chance. .. . 

And secondly, it can indulge in firm negotiation without 
having its coattails pulled by the Opposition at home. 

But this pre-supposes an active and firm policy, and the great 
defect of Labour policy in the past has been a tendency to 
substitute pious aspirations and sentimental friendliness for 
policy and firmness. The mere existence of a Labour Govern- 
ment is not enough to create a new and more hopeful 
relationship with Russia. The Labour leaders must not negatively 
desire no trouble and good relations. They must be prepared 
positively and strongly to sponsor and create a new European 
order to replace the present chaotic no man’s land. And it must 
have sufficient confidence in its own policies to stand up for 
them against all comers, even at the cost of verbal unpleasant- 
ness. 

A great opportunity exists, but so far it is only an oppor- 
tunity. Can Labour grasp it? Unhappily it is here, in the matter 
of a defined and reasoned approach to European policy, that 
the speeches of the leaders and the documents of the party leave 
most to be desired. Is it the policy of the Labour party to concert 
its full employment and investment policy with its European 
neighbours, France, Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia and possibly 
Italy? Will it try, in drawing up its plans for socialising the 
British fuel and power, transport and steel industries, to fit them 
into the conception of a Western Europe which regards itself 
as an economic unity? Will it use such bodies as the European 
Coal Board and the European Inland Transport Authority— 
which already exist—as permanent instruments of mutual aid, 
not merely as rationing authorities? Is the Labour party inter- 
ested in creating in Western Europe a great unified market of 

120 millions, with high living standards? Or will a socialised 
Britain turn out to be even more nationalist in its economics 
than a Conservative Britain? 
* 


The problem of Europe is inseparable from the problem cf 
Germany. What is Labour’s policy here? Mr Bevin is known 
to believe that Germany cannot be left as a vast economic slum. 
At Blackpool he spoke of reducing, not destroying, Germany’s 
industrial potential. Mr Bevin is, of course, perfectly right, bul 
his approach leaves unsolved the problem that if Germany 
is restored economically, it can recover its power to wage war. 
Has Mr Bevin thought out the necessary safeguards against the 
use of economic power for aggression? The only ultimate guar- 
antee is the building up in Germany itself of traditions of liberty 
and democracy. Will there, therefore, be decisions now on the 
rebuilding of trade unionism in Germany or the restoration of 
political parties? Other safeguards might lie in the integration 
of German industry into a wider European or West European 
economic framework. Have the actual technical difficulties and 
possibilities of such a policy been studied? Until these questions’ 
can be discussed, it is impossible to say whether or not the 
Labour party genuinely possesses a policy for Europe. 

There is, naturally, equal need for definition in other spheres— 
on colonial policy, in the Middle East, where the Labour party 
will be compelled to modify its uncritical Zionism, in the 
Pacific, But Europe is the first priority. It is here that the imme- 
diate problems await Labour. But it is here, too, that their oppor- 
tunity lies to begin a new phase in European and indeed in world 
history. The British victory can’ decisively affect the elections 
which most European countries will hold in the course of the 
autumn. The victory of the progressive forces is now practically 
certain-and within them the Socialist parties will acquire new 
authority as a result of the Labour party’s sweeping majority in 
Britain. Thus there may well be in large parts of Europe 
governments committed to similar policies and inspired by the 
same ideals, The great economic experiment of full employment 
in a free society need not be cramped to the scale of a single 
island. At least the conditions exist for restoring a genuine 
community in Europe based upon economic interdependence, an 
expanding economy and political freedom. When Ignazio Silone, 
the greatest writer of the Italian resistance to Mussolini, heard 
of the British elections he said, “ Now Britain has the chance 
of leading the democratic revolution.” This is the mood of 
ae This is the measure of Labour’s responsibility—and 
chance. 
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The Election Results 


AX analysis of the election figures shows what became 
progressively clear to those who were watching the in- 
coming results on the tape machine last Thursday—the country’s 
remarkable swing to Labour. The traditional Conservative bias, 
which has influenced the vote at previous elections, failed to 
operate this time, Indeed, the bias was the other way, and the 
Labour party, for the first time in its history, secured the votes 
not only of its faithful supporters, but of. a majority of the 
politically unattached, floating mass of the electorate, whose 
attitude is decisive, and who might have been expected to vote 
for Mr Churchill. 

The Labour party, as is shown in the table below, polled 
nearly half the total number of votes cast, and won over three 
million more votes than it polled in 1935. The addition of the 
votes cast for the other parties of the late Opposition shows 
that 61 per cent of the electorate voted against the Conservative 
and National groups. The anti-Tory vote, moreover, was not 
concentrated in industrial and urban areas, but was widely 
distributed over the country. 

Labour’s advance in the 1945 election can be divided into 
three main categories, First and foremost, it has consolidated 
its position in its traditional strongholds such as the mining 
areas in the North-east, Yorkshire and South Wales, where there 
was no serious challenge from the Conservatives. 

In the second place, it has made a clean sweep of many 
industrial boroughs and areas which it had always thought it 
ought to win, but had never succeeded in winning. The big 
cities have gone almost solidly Labour. Out of London’s 62 
seats, 48 returned Labour candidates, compared with only 22 
_ in 1935. The majority of the seats in Birmingham, Manchester, 
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1945t ... | 9,955,803 | 212 (11,982,874 393 | 2,234,126 12 780,529 | 1 
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* Inchiding after 1931 Liberal Nationals and National Labour. 
{ Including Independent Labour Party, Communists and Independents, and in 1945, 

Common Wealth. t Excluding University votes, and Central Hull. 
Liverpool, Newcastle and Sheffield were won by Labour, which 
captured the whole of Nottingham, Bradford, Leicester, Cardiff, 
Leeds, Plymouth and the double-barrelled seats of Dundee, 
Southampton and Sunderland, Tyneside, for so long the despair 
of Labour organisers, has swung over. So have Staffordshire, and 
the cotton towns of Lancashire. In general, it can be said that 
the Midlands, North Midlands and the North have voted steadily 
for Labour. The position in Scotland is not quite so favourable 
to the party. Although three out of Edinburgh’s five seats have 
been won by Labour Glasgow still returns five Conservatives 
out of twelve seats, 

The third and most remarkable feature of the election is 
Labour’s inroads into middle-class and agricultural areas. A 
large slice of East Anglia has swung to the Left, while a sur- 
prisingly large number of semi-urban and rural seats were 
won in Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire and Middlesex. The 
picture in the south is more patchwork. While certain Kent 
seats fell to Labour, residential and rural Surrey. and Sussex 
remained faithful to the. Conservatives. On the other hand, 
Labour gains were made in Hampshire and in the West Country 
at Gloucester, Taunton and Frome. 

Some of the most surprising results were those in the Greater 
London area, which have always returned Conservatives with 
substantial majorities, such as Hendon, Wimbledon, South 
Croydon and Lewisham. And even in constituencies of this type 
where Labour did not actually win the seat, it succeeded in 
greatly reducing the Conservative majority. With the excep- 
ton of Northern Ireland, where the position has not been 








substantially altered, the Conservatives exceeded the 20,00, 
majority level in Bournemouth alone, whereas in 1935 they yq 
35 seats with majorities of 20,000 and over, Labour, which ;, 
1935 had majorities of over 20,000 in only three constituencig 
this, time had as many as 27. In two constituencies they topp 
the 30,000 mark. 

ese results may in part be attributed to the very conside. 
able movements of the population over the last ten years, ay;! 
especially since the war, to the transfers of industrial worke;!! 
and evacuation which have had the effect of breaking down th{ 
isolation of country districts, and in changing the exclusive) 
middle-class character of suburban areas. They are also dy: 
to the special efforts of the Labour party to capture the middk. 
class and agricultural vote, and to set its policy out in a wa 
that does not frighten away the more moderate voter, — 

For the Liberal party the election was a tragedy. The energy’ 
and enthusiasm that went into the campaign resulted in a tot 
vote nearly double that polled in 1935. But only 12 seats wer 
won (including Major Lloyd George’s), and of these 7 were in 
Wales. What is worse for the party, there was a holocaust of 
the leaders, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Sir Percy Harris, Sir Willian 
Beveridge, Mr Graham White and Sir Geoffrey Mander all los 
their seats and Lady Violet Bonham-Carter failed to win on, 
It is clear that, under the present electoral system, the vote” 
has little use for eny but the two major parties and fears tha | 
to vote Liberal is to waste a vote. There is less chance than ever, | 
after this election, of any change in the system, but if tha fh 
means the final disappearance of the Liberal party, Britis © 
politics will be infinitely the poorer. 

There remain, however, 2} million Liberal voters who, unde 
Proportional Representation, would have commanded 5§7 sea 
If there is to be a two-party system, it is important to establin 
where their sympathies lie. The election results do not confirm 
the easy popular assumption that the intervention of a Libera 
candidate “ splits the anti-Tory vote.” There were 183 seats won 
on a minority vote and though the Conservatives won 95 a 
them, Labout won 78. Of the 137 cases in which there was: 
three-cornered fight between Conservative, Labour and Liberal, 
with the winner elected on a minority vote, the Conservative 
won 76 and Labour 60, the Liberals winning the odd one. Thes 
figures show the two larger parties benefiting not unequally 
from Liberal intervention. But r analysis shows an interes- 
ing result. In London and the Home Counties, the Midland and 
Northern Boroughs and in Wales, Labour won 45 of thes 
three-cornered, split-vote seats to the Tories’ 23. In the South 
of England (Boroughs and Counties), in the County divisions 
in the Midlands and North, and in Scotland, the Tories wo 
53 to Labour’s 15. It would seem that in the towns, wher 
Labour is municipally strong, Liberals tend to be identified 
with the Right, and a Liberal intervention consequently takes 
votes away from the Tories. But in the coun districts, 
Liberals are more Left-minded, and a Liberal candidate help 
the Tories. This would appear to mean that a disappearance d 
the Liberal party will strengthen each of the two larger partic 
in those areas where it is now relatively weak. 

The other small parties did as badly as the Liberals. Th 
ILP held their three seats and the Communists gained a second. | 
But Common Wealth managed to hold only Chelmsford, wher | 
there was no Labour opposition, and 12 of its candidates 
including its leader, forfeited their deposits. Scottish and Wels | 
Nationalists failed completely and most of the “ freak ” Indepet- 
dents, with the significant exception of Mr Churchill’s opponent. 
polled only a few hundred votes. By contrast, the better-known 

. ts, Mr Vernon Bartlett, Mr W. J. Brown, Mr D. 
Pritt and Mr Dennis Kendall, succeeded in beating both party 
machines and in demonstrating that, in same cases at leas 
personality still counts more than party. 

The new House of Commons will be of a very different calibre 
from that of the old. The Labour ranks have been increased 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Although all but two of tht 
former MPs who sought re-election have been » two 


out of every three Labour men were not in the last Parliament. 
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e opposition total strength includes only 73 former MPs, 
nd of the 12 Liberals 5 are newcomers. The type of Labour 
> is very different from the old. A rough analysis of the 
sw party shows that the official trade union members are 
, the minority and constitute less than one-third of the total, 
hough many of the new Members who do not belong to 
ndustrial trade unions have been returned for trade union 
ats. The largest single group of trade unionists is the miners, 
vho have 35 seats ; next come rail and transport workers, who 
stween them have 66 Members in the House. A number of 
tton workers have been returned for Lancashire seats ; while 
e remainder of trade union Members includes building 
vorkers, distributive workers, engineers, boot and shoe operatives, 
rinters and trade union officials, Labour co-operative represen- 
ation has increased from § to 23, and of the new House’s 24 
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women, 21 are in the Labour party. The largest occupational 
of all Labour MPs is the law. There are no fewer than 48 KCs, 
barristers and solicitors, with journalists and teachers following 
closely. There are several doctors, university lecturers, econo- 
mists, industrial experts, business men and shopkeepers and 
farmers. In all 126 new Members have come straight from the 
Forces. A great number of the Labour Members have had con- 
siderable experience of local government. 

This leavening of the Labour party is extremely healthy, 
and even if some of the new Members are unversed in the ways 
of Westminster, many of them have wide knowledge of local 
government and public affairs, while others will make up in 
youth and energy what they lack in experience. The Labour 
party can truly claim that its Members of Parliament have never 
before been so representative of every interest of the community. 


A Debt Settlement 


T was estimated in the preceding article of this series that, by 
the end of the period of war economy the debts of the United 
ingdom—irrespective of the sale of at least half of the pre-war 
nverseas assets, and irrespective also of any contingent liability 
nder Lend-Lease—will probably amount to between {£4,000 
nd {5,000 million. These debts are unfunded and, in the main, 
payable—in sterling—on demand. It would clearly be impos- 
ible to accept the full obligations of Bretton Woods—that is, 
o leave the comparative shelter of the transitional period—so 
ong as these debts remained uncovered and unfunded. 
heoretically, no doubt, a regime of free exchanges for cur- 
ent transactions could be combined with a complete stop on all 
apital movements or debt repayments. But there would be 
onstant pressure from the creditors to get repayment of their 
money, and chronic difficulty on the debtor’s side in collecting 
the proceeds of exports. Moreover, if these massive debts con- 
tinue to menace the British balance of payments, any British 
Government will be forced to practise the severest economy of 
foreign exchange, in which exchange restrictions on current 
transactions—and discriminating restrictions too—will neces- 
sarily have to play a part, Before the United Kingdom can con- 
template giving more than a provisional assent to Bretton 
Woods, some settlement of the debts will have to be arranged. 
What form could it reasonably take? Many of these debts, 
as is well known, represent heavy expenditure in countries with 
inflated price levels, Throughout the Middle East and in India, 
he rise in prices has been considerably greater than in Great 
Britain itself, but the currencies of these countries have been 
maintained at their pre-war parities in sterling ; the result has 
been an enlargement of the sterling debt above what would have 
occurred if the domestic economies of these countries could have 
been more tightly controlled. It is wholly reasonable to ask for 
some abatement of the debts on this account. But if thxs claim 
is put forward, it should also be recognised that the countries of 
the sterling area have abided very loyally by the rules of the 
dollar pool and have been willing to see their dollar earnings 
used for the benefit of the area as a whole. They will quite pro- 
perly insist that some part of the debts should be unfrozen and 
repaid—in gold or dollars—as part of a scheme of settlement. 
There is no logical connection between the proportion of the 
debts that could be remitted for inflated prices and the propor- 
tion that should be repaid at the time of settlement ; but as a 
matter of bargaining they might be reckoned as equal. If the 
remission amounts to one-fifth or one-quarter of the whole, the 
repayment might equally amount to one-fifth or one-quarter of 
the whole. The remaining 50 or 60 per cent could then be 
funded. In view of the origin of these debts, the United King- 
dom would be well within its rights in insisting on a very low, 
a token, rate of interest, And to say that repayment of the prin- 
cipal will have to depend on the state of the British balance of 
Payments—that is, on whether there are any British exports, 
not needed to pay for imports, available for the purpose—is 
Merely to state the obvious. If the final total of these debts can 
taken as £4,000 million (probably an under-estimate unless 
the Japanese war ends very quickly), and if the two fractions 


are taken at 25 per cent each, this plan would mean the cancella- 
tion of £1,000 million, the repayment of £1,000 million and the 
funding of £2,000 million—approximately equal to the remain- 
ing portion of Britain’s pre-war overseas assets, 

But where would the £1,000 million of gold and dollars come 
from for repayment? Clearly, there could only be one source— 
the United States. Moreover, this would not be the sum total of 
the dollars that would be needed, since the United Kingdom 
will certainly be trading at a deficit in its dealings with the dollar 
area for some time to come ; the prospective deficit was guessed 
in last week’s article at £500 million at least. Sir John Anderson 
recently stated that the British dollar balances at the present 
time are no more than is needed as a working fund. It follows 
that, for this sort of debt settlement to be feasible, the British 
Government would, by one means or another, have to be put 
in dollar funds to the amount of at least £1,500 million, or 
$6,000 million. This, of course, allows nothing for any Lend- 


Lease repayment. 
* 


It must have been calculations of this sort, official or private, 
British or American, that inspired the recent spate of rumours 
in Washington that a “credit” of $3,000 million from the 
United States to the United Kingdom was in contemplation. 
But there are two observations which in candour—and with 
no lack of appreciation of the generosity of American intentions 
—have to be made about these reports. First, what is a “ credit ”? 
Normally it would be taken to mean a loan, on which interest 
would be payable and which would have to be repaid in a stated 
period, If interest and sinking fund together amounted to 5 per 
cent, the annual charges on a credit of $3,000 million would be 
$150 million, or nearly one-eighth of the United Kingdom’s 
Bretton Woods quota. It is perhaps worth recalling that the 
annual payments on the debt to the United States arising out 
of the last war, which had to be defaulted upon in the early 
1930’s, when Britain was still a large creditor, were of the same 
order of magnitude. Secondly, as has been shown above, $3,000 
million would be only about half enough. 

There is, of course, no intention of arguing that, in the 
conventional calculus, any moral obligation lies on the United 
States Government to take any action at all to assist the United 
Kingdom out of the financial embarrassments into which it has 
been plunged by the full measure of its war effort. But American 
opinion attaches the highest importance to a restoration of free 
and stable exchanges, and Britain, however willing, cannot play 
its part in such a restoration unless there is some mutually satis- 
factory settlement of the sterling debts. To achieve such a settle- 
ment, Britain needs about $6,000 million dollars and is mani- 
festly unable to promise to pay either interest or sinking fund. 
The United States would be fully entitled to do nothing at all, 
if it chooses. But if it wishes to smooth the way for full British 
co-operation in the Bretton Woods and other schemes, the 
magnitude of the sum required should not be under-estimated 
Nor its nature mistaken. 

Six billion dollars is not a large sum as public finances go in 
the United States these days. And if it were desired to make 
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a grant without specified conditions of interest or repayment— 
that is, to bring it under the Lend-Lease system—ample reasons 
could be found. The war did not begin in March 1941, when 
the Lend-Lease Act was passed, and there were heavy British 
expenditures in the United States before that date on goods 
which would have qualified for Lend-Lease—expenditure which 
undoubtedly contributed to the defence of the United States 
both indirectly, through stopping the Nazis at the Channel, and 
directly, by building up American war industries before the 
United States Government itself had seen the necessity of 
rearmament. It is an entirely reasonable suggestion and the 
sacrifices that Britain made during the period of “cash and 
carry ” entitle us to say so. 

But that does not mean that the suggestion would appear 
reasonable in America. On the contrary, to judge by all the 
available indications, it would be almost impossible to carry any 
such proposal through Congress. A much smaller sum, granted 
on loan on commercial terms, and on condition of an immediate 
implementing by Britain of American proposals for free 
exchanges, stable exchange rates and the _abandonment of 
imperial preference and other commercial “ discriminations ”— 
this might be practical politics. But a sum as large as six billions, 
made as a free grant, and without conditions—that surely is an 
impossibility. Yet it would be a very grave mistake for the 
British Government, in its natural desire for a settlement, to 
accept a smaller sum on stiffer conditions, To accept the restric- 
tions that Bretton Woods imposes on British freedom of econo- 
mic self-defence without fully clearing up the debt situation 
would be folly. And it would be an even greater mistake to 
assume obligations of interest and sinking fund on a dollar loan 
without any means of making the payments. This course would 
run a triple risk—that the debts would not in fact, be funded ; 
that the attempt to maintain sterling with free exchanges would 
fail ; and that the debt to the United States would have to be 
put into default. We must not, out of the desire to be agreeable 
or any false shame about the way in which these debts arose, or 
any false modesty about the part that Britain has played in the 
war—we must not allow ourselves to be caught in the trap of 
assuming obligations without the means to fulfil them. A 
minimum of six billion dollars, on terms amounting to a full 
grant, would enable us to accept the free exchange, stable-rate, 
non-discriminating approach to the problems of international 
economic order. Anything less would not. 

Begs what if, as is probable, American assistance on such terms 
is not forthcoming? Then there will be nothing for it but to 
make the best possible use of any bargaining counters that 
Britain possesses. This alternative: would necessarily take the 
form of building up the sterling area—that is to say, of giving a 
definite and deliberate preference in British purchases to those 
countries that would accept payment in sterling. Some of these 
countries would be full members of the sterling area—that is, 
they would use sterling balances in Londcn as their own currency 
reserves and as a means of paying for purchases from other 
countries in the area, and they would be willing to join with 
the rest of the area in pooling their receipts and requirements 
of dollars and other hard currencies. Others would be linked 
with the United Kingdom by payments agreements, on the 
lines of those concluded with the countries of Western Europe, 
which would free their mutual trade of any currency restric- 
tions without going so far as complete pooling. There would 
have to be a strict economy of all foreign exchange, which 
would involve the maintenance of exchange restrictions even 
for current trade. Import licences could not be given for imports 
from “ hard” countries if supplies were available 
elsewhere. And the creditors would have to understand that 
their hope of getting any return at all on their balances lay in 
assisting the United Kingdom to build up, within the sterling 
area, such a flourishing trade that the debts could be gradually 
repaid in goods. 

Whenever the possibility of so extending the sterling area 
is canvassed, those who do so are eagerly put down as advo- 
cates of bilateral restriction. Let it therefore be said with 
emphasis that such a solution would be definitely less attrac- 
tive than a regime of free exchanges and omnilateral trade— 
provided that the conditions in which such a regime could 
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work can be attained. The sterling area solution is not put 
forward as anything but a second best—second best, that , 
to say, to a free exchange system that would work, but prefe,. 
able to an allegedly free exchange system that in fact led on} 
to default and deflation. One particular defect of the Sterling 
solution should be mentioned. If goods could be bought fro 
the dollar area only to the extent that dollars could be current} 
earned, the shortage of foodstuffs and raw materials in Grey 
Britain would not be relieved until ample supplies were availabj; | 
in the sterling area, which might be several years, i 
On the other hand, the sterling solution, though hardly com. | 
fortable, is a perfectly practicable policy, which is neithg | 
Schachtian ner—in view of the size of the sterling area, withiy | 
which free convertibility prevails—would it be  restrictively | 
bilateral. The degree of success that could be attained by they F 
methods is problematical, but it might well be very large. Th 
sterling area has been well maintained during the war, whe 
the disadvantages of belonging to it were at a maximum an / 
the advantages at a minimum, and the attraction of the Britis; | 
market would be a very powerful magnet. Much would depend 
on the attitude of the United States. There is no reason why 
a sterling area should do any real damage to American interests,’ 
and if the sterling area could prove, for each year and each | 
quarter, that it had spent every dollar it had earned, it is hard 7 
to see what more American opinion could ask for. But it is © 
apparent that American opinion thinks that a sterling ara ~ 
would be hostile to American interests, and if the United State | 
Government were to act upon this feeling, some of the potenti | 
members of the sterling area might be frightened off. Th | 
greater is the necessity for demonstrating British willingnes [7 
to take the other course, if the proper conditions can be arranged. 
If an approach for American assistance, made with the fulles 
explanations of why it was needed, had been turned dowa, 
if it were made clear that the sterling area solution was bein 
adopted only as a result of this refusal, and if the promise 
were made that the sterling area countries would buy from the 
United States just as much as their earnings of dollars would 
permit—if all this were done, it is difficult to see how it could 
be treated in Washington as economic hostility. 
Nevertheless, it would be a delusion to suppose that any 
sort of solution that includes a continuance of restrictions and 
discriminations could be combined with any sort of financial 
assistance from America. British financial relations with the 
United States would quickly revert to “cash and carry ” con- 
ditions. The two possible courses of action, in fact, are quite 
clear-cut and distinct ; it is impossible to have a bit of one and 
a bit of the other. If the decision is to go for a credit from the 
United States and a permanent funding of the sterling balances, 
then one of the conditions will inevitably be a very early lifting 
of exchange restrictions and a permanent forswearing of al 
those financial and commercial devices that American opinion 


regards as discriminating—including, in all probability, buk 7 


purchase contracts. If, on the other hand, the decision is for 2 
sterling area solution, then there will be no positive assistance | 
from America, and an absence of active hostility is the most 
that can be hoped for. A typically British compromise—a small 
credit combined with a moderate degree of discrimination—is | 
impossible, and if it were possible would be dangerous. It must | 
be one or the other. J 

The choice is America’s—at least, it should be, if the British ” 
Government puts the issues sufficiently clearly. If sufficient | 
assistance is forthcoming, on terms that can be borne, the | 
British balance-of-payments problem can be worked out within | 
the Bretton Woods framework ; otherwise not. Any British | 
decision on Bretton Woods that is more than provisional must 
therefore await the American answer to this preliminary 
question. — 

This article and the preceding one have attempted to analyst, 
from the standpoint of the British economy, the chances of af 
international system working successfully. The two major ques- 


tions must now be applied to the American economy. What 
are the chances of a reasonably high and stable level of employ- 
ment in America? And will the international accounts of the 


United States be balanced? Some answer will be attempted in 
the following articles, 
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NOTES OF 


What was settled on July sth was that the great affection 
the nation feels for Mr Churchill was less strong, as a deter- 
minant of political choice, than the counter-emotion of distrust 
of the Tory Party with which he had identified himself. It would 
be very foolish to see in the vote any lack of proper gratitude 
to a man who has deserved supremely well of the state. Indeed, 
it argues great political maturity in the electorate that they were 
able to distinguish so clearly between gratitude for the past and 
confidence for the future. Mr Churchill is far too good a democrat 
to take the election as a personal affront, and the public would go 
to almost any lengths—short of. reversing the verdict—to soften 
the blow of a cruelly sudden descent from ali but supreme power 
to private citizenship. 

The King was. therefore Properly interpreting the national 
mood in offering Mr Churchill the high honour of the Garter, 
and it is good, too, that the fact of the offer should be made 
public. But Mr Churchill was also unquestionably right in refus- 
ing. Honours are not for such as he. Even the plain dignity of 
the Order of Merit, which confers no title, and which Mr Lloyd 
George took in 1918, would be an unnecessary emphasis of the 
obvious. There is more distinction in his simple name and in 
his peculiar hats than in the most pompous titles and the most 
gorgeous robes that kings can bestow. He does not need a 
hereditary title to ensure against oblivion. He will be remem- 
bered by those now living as a call to duty in days of peril and 
as a symbol of unity in service and sacrifice. He will be recotded 
in history as the chief architect of a great victory. His phrases 
will ring down the centuries and schoolboys, learning them by 
heart, will catch an echo of great’ days. If the British Common- 
wealth and Empire should last a thousand years, men still will 
say he led their finest hour. To that fame no honours could add 
anything, and no election result can take anything away. 


* * x 


No Faits Accomplis ? 


At the time of going to press the Potsdam Conference is 
over, but the results have not been published. A communiqué 
may appear announcing complete accord and unity, but it would 
be refreshing if this old formula could be superceded. It is 
generally understood that on two issues at least—reparations and 
the problem of the Straits—the viewpoints of the different 
Powers have varied considerably and it has been difficult to reach 
any compromise. On another issue, the German-Polish frontier, 
the Western Powers would do wisely not to issue any formal 
acquiescence. The Oder frontier is an injustice. It is also a folly, 
for how can the Allies press for reparations while at the same 
time creating an over-crowded rump-Germany, incapable even 
of supporting itself? This decision probably cannot be prevented, 
but it need not be condoned. 

It is to be hoped that Mr Bevin, as the newcomer, has not 
allowed himself to be hustled or jostled into decisions on issues 
which he has had insufficient time to digest. At the Blackpool 
Conference he said firmly: 

I say this to my Russian friends, round the table we must get. 
But don’t present us with faits accomplis when we get there. 
The new. Foreign Minister has the reputation of being a for- 
midable bargainer, and except on immediate issues, such as 
relief for Europe, there is no reason why decisions should be 
rushed, The Foreign Ministers are to meet in the autumn, and it 
might be better to postpone until then any issue that proves 
intractable rather than cover the crack with a plaster of 

unanimity. ... 
* * * 


His Majesty’s Opposition 


There are few precedents for such a slaughter of the 
leaders on the losing side as occurred in this election. The toll 
included five Cabinet ‘Ministers—the three Service ‘Ministers, 
the Secretary of State for India and’ the Home Secretary— 
eight Ministers of Cabinet rank and. nineteen Under-Secretaries. 
The Opposition is thus as reduced in quality as it has been in 
quantity. Mr Churchill, who wil! be its leader, is well experi- 
enced in Opposition, but the rump of his Government who 
have survived to accompany him on the Opposition benches 
include three—Mr Lyttelton, Sir Andrew Duncan and Sir John 
Anderson (whose ce-elect’on is not yet certain)}—who are not 
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politicians but were brought into the Government and then 
found seats. Of the rest, Mr Eden, Mr Hudson and Colonel 
Stanley are old parliamentarians, and Mr Butler and Mr. W. S. 
Morrison began their political careers in Opposition in 1929, but 
the Conservative reign, under whatever names it was disguised, 
has been so long that the majority of Mr Churchill’s followers 
will have to acquire the art of opposing. 

On what basis the Opposition will try to rally its shattered 
forces has still. to be learned. No longer will the Conservatives 
be able to rely on the war-winning qualities of Mr Churchill ; 
nor will it be enough for them to pose merely as the opponents 
of nationalisation. And they will only exacerbate the country 
still more if they use their strength in the House of Lords to 
delay such measures as escape the definition of money Bills. 
It is a strange position for the Conservatives to find themselves 
in. Only twice in the last hundred years have they been so 
shattered with apparently so little chance of staging a comeback. 
If they are wise they will follow Disraeli’s tactics during 
Gladstone’s first Ministry and let the Government do what it 
likes until it becomes, in his words, “a range of exhausted 
volcanoes.” They may not reap their reward so soon as he did. 
But the natural tendency in English politics, when the two-party 
system is working normally, is for a reaction to set in against 
the party in power, andit is still not certain how many of this 
election’s voters were influenced by the desire to put the Con- 
servatives out rather than to put Labour in. A Conservative 
rally may, therefore, come sooner than now seems possible from 
the present state of the party. In the meantime, it can best 
serve the nation’s interests, and its own, by learning the difference 
between opposition and obstruction. 


* * * 
The Speaker 


The new Parliament assembled for the first time on Wednes- 
day, and, after indulging in competitive community singing, 
unanimously re-elected Mr Speaker Clifton Brown. The re- 
election was in accordance with custom; but it also has, on 
this occasion, a certain significance. Under the Parliament Act, 
1911, the Speaker has the right, which “ shall be conclusive for all 
purposes, and shall not be questioned in any court of law,” to 
certify that any Bill is a Money Bill, and if he does so, the House 
of Lords can neither reject nor amend it. With a Labour majority 
in the House of Commons and a Conservative majority in the 
House of Lords, it might be thought that the Government would 
wish to have a Labour Speaker. 

Two reasons have presumably influenced the Government in 
deciding not to break with tradition. The first is the reality of 
the tradition of impartiality in the chair, a tradition that a 
Conservative Speaker of a Labour House will be doubly anxious 
to preserve. 

The more important reason, however, is that the Speaker’s 
power of certification is by no means as wide as is sometimes 
thought. The Parliament Act defines a Money Bill very narrowly. 
The definition is too long to be quoted in full, but its essence 
is that a Money Bill is one that deals only with the imposition or 
repeal of taxation, or with such matters as supply, appropriation 
or debt transactions. If the Bill contains any other matter, such as 
administrative provisions, it cannot be a Money Bill, and there is 
no possibility of “tacking” important provisions to a Money 
Bill and thus getting them past the Lords. Even of Finance Bills, 
the majority are not certified. Mr Ivor Jennings, in his book on 
“ Parliament,” says that 

A Labour Government could, by careful drafting, produce a 

Money Bill to increase old age pensions or unemployment insur- 

ance benefits, or grants to local authorities for housing purposes. 

There is practically nothing else in the published programme of the 

Labour party which could be carried out by Money Bill. 
This does not, of course, affect the other provision of the. Parlia- 
ment Act that any Bill passed by the Commons in three successive 
session shall become law without the consent of the Lords, But 
for this no Speaker’s certificate is necessary. 


* * * 


The Press and the Public 


Ten years from now the historian who is writing up the 
General Election of 1945 may find it easier to assess the respec- 
tive parts played by the popular press and the radio than can 
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be done so soon after the event. One thing, however, is once 
again demonstrated: the influence of the press in shaping 
opinion is not nearly so great as might be supposed. As in the 
American Presidential elections, the result of the British election 
was diametrically opposite to the wishes and prophecies of the 
majority of the newspapers. The penny papers with the largest 
circulation, the Daily Express and the Daily Mail, and the organs 
controlled by Lord Kemsley, together with the Sunday Times 
and Daily Telegraph, and the majority of the independent pro- 
vincial papers, continually warned the electorate of disastrous 
consequences if it returned a Labour Government. The left-wing 
press, the Daily Herald, News Chronicle, Reynolds News | and 
Daily Worker, reaching perhaps one-third of their rivals’ circu- 
lation, were preaching mainly to the converted. They, too, were 
just as fantastic in some of their assertions about their opponents. 
The Daily Mirror was perhaps the only popular paper to reach 
an unconverted public, and may have won a lot of new votes for 
Labour, especially among service people. I 

Another conclusion that has emerged is that journalism, as a 
profession, has considerably damaged its reputation as a result 
of the election antics of some papers. In many cases news and 
views have become so interwoven as to be indistinguishable, and 
news has been distorted so as to fit views. Two outstanding 
examples were the Daily Express’s canards that, in the event 
of a Tory win, income-tax would be reduced by 2s. 6d., and 
demobilisation would be speeded up—neither of which had any 
factual foundation. The scares worked up in the Beaverbrook press 
about Professor Laski, which might have been damaging at one 
stage, later acquired a purely entertainment value. 

By contrast, the BBC preserved a complete and sterilised 
neutrality. The time allotted by the Corporation to political broad- 
casts gave the electors the chance to listen at home—undisturbed 
by hecklers and unaffected by the emotional atmosphere of elec- 
tion meetings—to the policies and personalities of the main parties. 
The conservatives, with a few notable exceptions, threw 
away their opportunity ; the Labour speakers made the most of 
theirs. ; 

It is impossible to say whether their handling of the election 
will do any permanent harm to the popular press, and any bene- 
fit to the BBC. The public’s memory is short, but it looks as if 
at any rate, for the time being, the average reader will take his 
news from the BBC, his entertainment from the papers, and will 
then form his own views. The popular press will have to work 
overtime if it is to establish its claim to be the Fourth Estate. 


* * * 


Japan Fights On 


On July 27th, the President of the United States, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the British Prime Minister published from 
Potsdam a declaration of the terms on which they would be pre- 
pared to accept a Japanese surrender. The Declaration contained 
two significant points. The first was to offer to restrict the occu- 
pation of Japan to certain fixed areas, and to withdraw as soon as 
a freely elected and peaceful government had been established. 
- The second was the guarantee to Japan of post-war access to the 
raw materials necessary for maintaining Japanese production, 
apart, naturally, from war industry. The other terms repeat the 
Cairo Declaration—that Japan must lose all its overseas depen- 
dencies—and demand the removal of all the “militaristic 
advisers” who have led Japan to catastrophe. 

These terms have been refused, or, rather, ignored by Tokyo, 
and it is difficult to see how the offer could have been otherwise 
received. The Japanese Government may have been angling for 
an end to the war, but not by way of hara-kiri. For this is what 
a freely elected Government, the disappearance of the militarists, 
and the disbanding of the army would mean to the present rulers 
of Japan. Some observers have asked whether, in face of their 
obduracy, a possible coup d’état 4 la Badoglio might not be pos- 
sible. The Emperor represents a separate source of authority. 
Might he not, like the King of Italy, dismiss his present advisers 
and call for peace? 

The difficulty is to decide where in such circumstances Hirohito 
could turn. In Italy in 1943 and in Germany on July 20, 1944, it 
was the army who provided the alternative. But in Japan the army 
is the government. The only condition under which another group 
could obtain power—say, the old political parties—would be in 
the event of a profound division among the military leaders. 
Such a split cannot be completely excluded, yet it seems unlikely 
in the face of the Allies’ determination to make the rooting out 
of militarism a condition of peace. 

* 


The arguments for and against a possible Japanese surrender 
also take for granted something which is far from certain. The 
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Japanese may know that they can no longer win. But they ma, | 
still think that they cannot be beaten. The Russians are ng 
in the war—théir absence from a Declaration issued from Poy. 
dam ‘emphasised their neutrality, Without Russian bases, th, 
Americans still seem a long way off. Can they mount an invasio, 
from fleets alone? In these circumstances the Japanese feel the 
can make the attack costly enough to lead the United States 
negotiate. In a sense, the very publication of terms has ep, 
couraged Japanese intransigence. They argue that the All; 
appalled at the prospect of invasion, are showing the first sign of 
weakening. 

Thus it seems unlikely that any ray of sanity will break through 
the gathering clouds of ruin and sudden death. A Russian inte. | 
vention alone might perhaps revolutionise the Japanese attitude | 
But Moscow has not yet given any sign of breaking its silenc | 
on the Far East. i] 


* x ® 


Reaction at Chungking 


_ The departure of Mr T. V. Soong from the Chines | 
Foreign Ministry and the resignation of the Executive Yuan | 
are being variously interpreted. According to one school of 
thought, the change represents a further liberalisation of the 
Chinese Government. Mr Soong remains Prime Minister and 
takes over the vice-presidency of the four Government Banks, 
succeeding Dr Kung, who has the reputation of being exceed. 
ingly reactionary. The new Foreign Minister, Mr Wan § 
Shih-chieh, is reportedly a liberal with good contacts with the 7 
Western world. 4 

On the other hand, the departure of Mr Soong from the § 
Foreign Office so soon after an apparently successful mission 
to Washington and in the middle of his negotiations with Moscow 
has been widely interpreted in the opposite sense, as a defeat for 
the forces of conciliation and a victory for what might b 
called the “China First” party in the army and the adminis. 
tration. 

Until further information is available, it is difficult to decide 
which of these two interpretations is more likely ; but extern: 
evidence suggests that Mr Soong’s departure is closely con- 
nected with the breakdown of the Moscow. talks. If, as has been 
suggested, the Russians pressed not only for territorial changes 
along China’s northern and Manchurian frontier but also for 
changes in the Chungking Government to give the Yena 
Communists a decisive position, the reaction of General Chiang 
Kai-shek and his army leaders is understandable. They are, after 
all, nationalists of the traditional stamp and must ask why they 
should fight the Japanese for eight years only to sacrifice terti- 
tory to non-combatant Russia. 

It should not, however, be assumed that an anti-Russian 
reaction at Chungking would favour the Americans. Mr Soong 
had America’s blessing. It was under American pressure that he 
has sought an agreement both with Russia and Yenan. His 
departure may well mean a resurgence of China’s customary 
attitude to foreigners—a plague on the lot of them. 

There is another reason for supposing that Mr Soong’s de- | 
parture from the Chinese Foreign Office means the end of the © 
attempt to conciliate the Russians and the Chinese Communists. 
Fighting on a fairly big scale has broken out between the Chinese 
Regular Army and the Communist forces. The military leaders 
at Chungking no doubt believe that this is the most favourable — 
moment at which to crush Communist opposition and present | 
their neighbours and allies with the fait accompli of a Chinese 
government master in its own house. The Generals have been | 
encouraged by military successes and by the arrival of American 
trained and equipped Chinese forces. They have re-captured © 
Liuchow and Kweilin from the Japanese and, in any case, the | 
Japanese are ceasing to be a factor. With their retreat or passi- © 
vity, the last motive for maintaining a common Chungking and | 
Yenan front against the invader has disappeared. Now it seems all | 
too likely that China may be plunged back to civil war. 


* * * 


Meat for Britain—Poison for France? 


The French Consultative Assembly has rejected General de 
Gaulle’s constitutional proposals by 210 votes to 19. It al% 
declared itself in favour of a “sovereign” single Constituent! 
Assembly by a majority of 184 votes to 45. Finally, the Assembly 
voted unanimously for the principle that the Government sh 
be fully responsible to the Assembly, no matter how that 
Assembly is elected. The vote nominally does not bind General 
de Gaulle, who is free to act against the advice of the Consulta 
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tive Assembly. Nevertheless, the vote is highly significant because 
it reflects the growing opposition to de Gaulle in all sections of 
French opinion. Conservatives, Radicals and Communists have 
all rejected his electoral scheme, although each group has done 
so for its own motives. 


Those who adhere to the 1875 Constitution have been against 
the departure from that constitution which de Gaulle’s scheme 
involves. The opponents of the 1875 Constitution, on the other 
hand, are also opposed to the “non-sovereign” Assembly 
suggested by de Gaulle. The opposition, which has been so 
unanimous and determined in rejecting the Government’s pro- 
posals, has, however, not been able to produce an agreed alterna- 
tive scheme ; and this unconstructive attitude naturally plays into 
the hands of General de Gaulle. 


Nevertheless, the General seems to have underrated the vigour 
of the revulsion which his quasi-Bonapartist gestures would evoke. 
For myself—he said—I have no ambition beyond marching at 
the head of France from the bottom of the gulf to the moment when, 
victoriously and freely, she shall have taken back into her hands 
her own destinies. 

It is rather easy to read into such statements the intention 
to take France’s destinies out of her hands in the meantime. 
And this is certainly what nearly all political groups have read 
into de Gaulle’s electoral scheme. 


In a sense General de Gaulle’s present position is very similar 
to Mr Churchill’s before the election. His authority stands high 
with the French primarily, if not exclusively, because of his 
outstanding réle in the war. But the parallel does not go very 
far and there are several respects in which the General’s position 
is weaker than Mr. Churchill’s. Not only has Churchill’s leadership 
in war been much more real and decisive, but his respect for 
parliamentary institutions and democratic freedom has been 
incomparably higher than General de Gaulle’s. This did not 
prevent the British electorate from deciding that the great war 
leader would not necessarily be the right leader in peace, and the 
example may perhaps prove contagious ; the French may begin to 
ask whether Britain’s meat is necessarily France’s poison. 


* * * 


The Polish-German Frontier 


The visit of several members of the Polish Government to 
Potsdam suggests that the Big Three may have made their decision 
on the new Polish-German frontier. At Yalta, it will be remem- 
bered, they decided that the issue should be postponed until a 
Peace Conference. Practical considerations may prompt an earlier 
settlement. The solution of many problems which cannot be 
postponed, such as the use of Germany’s economic resources and 
the fixing of a total sum of reparations, are clearly dependent 
on the new geographic shape of Germany. 


The Poles, backed by the Russians, claim frontiers on the 
lower reaches of the Oder and on the western Neisse. East Prussia 
would be partitioned between Poland and Russia—the Russians 
annexing Koenigsberg. If the Polish claims are accepted, Poland 
will acquire an area of about 40,000 square miles, which used to 
have a population of 9 millions. The Polish minority in these 
territories was about one million strong. According to Polish 
sources, less than three million Germans now remain east of the 
Oder and the Neisse—the rest were evacuated or fled before the 
Russians. Already some 800,000 Poles are said to have been trans- 
ferred from the lands east of the Curzon line to East Prussia 
and German Pomerania. Nearly the whole area has been placed 
under a provisional Polish administration. Stettin, the Baltic 
port lying just to the west of the River Oder, is also claimed 
by the Poles on the ground that without it the strategic and com- 
mercial value of the river would be lost to Poland. The Poles 
propose to share Stettin’s harbour facilities with the Czechs, who 
have suddenly also discovered that Stettin is an indispensable 
“outlet ” for their trade. Meanwhile, the town has changed hands 
several times. The Russians and the Poles appear to be administer- 
ing it by turns; at present Polish administration has been 
re-established. 


It is quite probable that in their present mood of redrawing 
map of Europe the victorious Powers will concede the Polish 


claim. If they do so they will*have rendered Poland a most 
lamentable disservice. Allied opinion has recently accustomed itself 
to the idea that East Prussia and the whole of Upper Silesia 
should go to Poland, an idea that evoked only protest and revulsion 
in the first years of the war. But it is very doubtful whether 
Poland will be in a position to carry through the economic absorp- 
tion of these two provinces. True, very few Germans have re- 
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mained in East Prussia; and Upper Silesia, as a whole, has a 
mixed population, Polish and German. But, in order to absorb 
those areas, especially Upper Silesia, the Poles would need to 
have many more administrators, technicians and skilled workers 
than they now possess. Only with the help of Russian personnel 
will they perhaps be able to save the Upper Silesian industries 
from utter decay. It is, therefore, fantast:: folly on their part to 
reach out even for greater annexations over and above East 
Prussia and Upper Silesia. 


& 

And what is to happen to the seven or eight million Germans 
who are the normal inhabitants of these lands? Are they all to be 
crammed up into “rump Germany,” which can hardly sustain jts 
old population? Even at this late hour, a new and solemn protest 
must be made against a precipitate Polish-German frontier settle- 
ment, so fraught with economic and political disaster. 


* * * 


Trouble on the Trains 


The new Government is already facing the prospect of 
industrial trouble on the railways, as well as in the docks. The 
“go slow” dispute in the London docks seems no nearer 
settlement, and troops have been brought into the Surrey docks 
to unload essential cargoes. The position on the railways is more 
critical, and negotiations for a settlement are still in progress at 
the time of going to press. The railwaymen are claiming bett:r 
wages and conditions and more leisure, and even though the threat 
of a national strike over these claims now seems to have been 
averted, there is bound to be local trouble unless the companies 
concede the men’s demands. Already workers in the Liverpool 
area have struck as a protest against Sunday duty, and are in -1 
uncompromising mood. The union leaders have appealed t» the 
men to rely on the normal collective machinery to secure ‘he 
desired improvements, which have been under consideration by 
the companies for the past few months. 

It is true that railway workers, perhaps more than any other 
section of the industrial population, have been working under 
exceptional pressure during the war years and that they have, 
in the main, loyally abided by the wartime agreement not to 
strike. Their claim for a £4 10s. weekly minimum wage is moderate 
enough. The ending of the European war, far from bringing any 
relief to their burdens, has only increased the strain, since it 
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coincided with the opening of the first post-war holiday season. 
Any sympathy for the railwaymen, however, would very quickly 
disappear if they struck at the Bank Holiday. Such action, 
moreover, would not only make the railwaymen unpopular, but 
it might discredit the whole Labour Government, even before 
it has announced its plans for the reorganisation of the railways. 

The same arguments apply all along the industrial front. 
Nothing would be more fatal to the prospects of stable govern- 
ment than for individual sections of workers to exercise pressure 
to secure their own claims—a pressure which would certainly 
be exaggerated in quarters hostile to Labour. The Popular Front 
Government in France was wrecked even before it had started 
by the widespread series of stay-in strikes. An outbreak of strikes 
and “go-slow” movements in this country would have the 
same effect. This is a time of maximum responsibility for the 
trade unions to show leadership and co-operation with the political 
wing of the Labour movement. 


*x x a 
Class B Releases 


The Ministry of Labour’s decision to allow the release from 
the forces in Class B of theological and arts students has come 
none too soon. But it is no less welcome for being late. The 
selected few—3,000 arts students and 1,500 theological candidates 
—will be able to return to their university work in time for the 
new academic year. 

The conditions attached to these releases are stringent. Only 
scholarship holders and exhibitioners with over three years’ ser- 
vice are eligible among arts students and only recognised candi- 
dates for the ministries (with priority for those who volunteered 
before 1939) among the theological students. The numbers are so 
small that there can be little cause for complaint among those 
who have to wait their turn in Class A. And yet these 3,000 have 
a contribution to make so vital to reconstruction—in the pro- 
fessions, in the arts, and in the variety of jobs requiring the broad 
logical and human outlook of a liberal education—that the year’s 
start in completing their courses will pay the best possible divi- 
dend both to themselves and to the community. For the first time 
since 1940, university arts courses are beginning that will not be 
cut short for many students by the imperative demands of national 
services. There is much leeway to be made up. 

A different problem—still unsolved—concerns the release of 
service doctors. No demand is being made that they should be 
released under the special providence of Class B: merely that their 
release should not be long delayed after that of ordinary service- 
men in the same age and service group of Class A. This would be 
untenable if there were any danger of denying medical care to the 
armed forces. That there is no such danger is obvious as long as 
each civilian doctor has 3,000 patients of all ages against the 350- 
400 picked troops under the care of the service MO, and as long 
as complaints of underwork from the latter are so frequently heard. 
Criticism of the (advisory) Central Medical War Committee is of 
little use. Raising the age limit of the medical call-up would 
contribute only a fraction of replacements compared with the 
relief which would be felt, among doctors and their civilian 
patients in crowded surgeries, from a drastic comb-out, particu- 
larly in home establishments, of surplus service doctors. 


* * 


Dr Renner’s Complaint 


The Austrian Chancellor, Dr Karl Renner, has used the 
occasion of the entry of British and American troops into Vienna 
to protest in a press interview against the hardships to which 
the division of Austria into four zones of occupation is exposing 
the country. His Government finds it difficult to lay down policies 
for the whole country, since its decisions, to be effective, have 
to be approved by each of the occupying Powers separately. Each 
occupying Power sticks to its own methods of work. The purge 
of the Nazis is being carried out in different ways in each of the 
zones. The truth of Dr Renner’s complaint can hardly be ques- 
tioned. But what is the way out? The occupying Powers are 
most unl kely to give up their own and often conflicting policies. 

The only solution would seem to be their agreement to cut 
short the period of occupation as much as possible—which, after 
all, ought to be the meaning of independence for Austria. But 
then the question must be asked whether Austria, largely de- 
nuded of its mdustrial equipment by the Russ‘ans, can possibly 
stand on its own feet. If, on the other hand, Austria were to be 
_ made the common responsibility of the Allies, then it would 

certainly -be their common liability. In practice, thig would mean 
that the ‘Western Allies” would “have ‘to fill {tom their own re- 
sources an industrial vacuum which has been, at least partly, 
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deliberately created by the Russians. It is hard to imagine , | 


more striking example of the folly of exclusive spheres of 
influence. : 4 


The Regency Continues 


The debate on King Leopold’s position ended inconclusively 
but one point, at least, was clarified. Parliament passed a }jj 
prolonging the Regency until such time as Parliament shaj 
itself terminate the office. It will now be impossible for Kin 
Leopold to return and claim his prerogatives without the consen; 


* 


of Parliament. The Socialists and Communists would have prob. © 


ee a 


ably liked to go further and press for abdication, but the Liberal | 
would do no more than prolong the Regency—rightly in view o f 


the fact that elections are due this autumn. 


The Catholics remain in opposition and Mr Van Acker ha | 


filled the places of the six Catholic Ministers with two Liberals, 


one dissident Catholic (Baron de Reeth), one non-party man— § 


the director of the National Bank, who becomes Minister oj 
Finance—and two leaders of the Democratic Union. These lay 


appointments are interesting. M. Marcel Gregoire, the new | 


Minister of Justice, had a distinguished record in the Resistance | 


Movement. He is a Left-wing Catholic and is a leader of a smal] 


group of progressive Catholics, who were active in the resistance | 


and have hoped for some time to break the indentification of 
Catholicism and Conservatism in Belgium. Their efforts have been 


frowned on by the hierarchy and have made little progress so far, | 


M. Gregoire’s appointment may increase their influence. 
* * * 
Balkan Elections 


The Jugoslavy Minister of Information, M. Sava Kosanovich, 
stated last week that not a single foreign journalist had been 
refused admittance to Jugoslavia since March 7th this year. His 
statement is somewhat puzzling in view of the repeated assertions 
that Allied correspondents have had no access to Jugoslavia—or 
to any other country in the Russian zone. The statement of the 
Jugoslav Minister would be much more welcome if it had aly 
contained the assurance that the censorship in Belgrade is no 
preventing foreign correspondents from freely reporting the 
political conditions which prevail under Marshal Tito’s Govern- 
ment. 

The need for a factual and unbiased picture of political 
life in Jugoslavia is greater than’ ever now that elections to the 
National Assembly are. scheduled to take place in the autumn. 
At its third session, the Avnoj, Marshal Tito’s quasi-Parliamen. 
which opens on August 3rd, will fix the procedure for the ele: 
tions as well as draft a number of new Bills covering freedom of 
press and assembly. It will be remembered that, according t 
the Yalta agreement, the Avnoj was to have been enlarged 


by the inclusion of such members of the pre-war Parliament | 


as had not collaborated with the enemy. Vice-Premier M. 
Kardelj has stated that the number of such uncompromised 
deputies is very small indeed; and that their inclusion in the 


Avnoj would not effectively widen the basis of that body. This © 
is quite plausible ; and the point may not be very important if 7 
real freedom of speech is to be granted to the various groups © 
and parties in the electoral campaign. The vice-premier says | 
that “the democratic right of former collaborators and theit | 
followers will be restricted.” Again, there is nothing necessarily 7 
objectionable in this. Marshal Tito can no more be expected t0 F 
allow the groups that followed either Neditch or Pavelitch 0 © 


take part in the elections than General de Gaulle can be expected 


to allow the members of the Vichy Government to stand for the : 
Constituent Assembly. The real difficulty is to know what meat- | 


ing is given to the term “ collaborator.” 


Only too often it seems to be used to include groups and | 


individuals who cannot be easily classed as collaborators, though 
their attitude towards the Quisling regimes in Serbia and 


Croatia has not always been quite clear. One case in quest‘on is | 
General Mikhailovich’s Chetniks, whose trial has started it © 
Belgrade. Another is M. Machek, the former leader of the Croat | 
Peasant Party, who has now fled from Jugoslavia. It is over these | 


borderline cases—and they are very important in Jugoslavia’s 
political life—that the new rulers of Belgrade seem to resort 100 
freely and indiscriminately to the charges of collaboration. 

ne 


The situation in Bulgaria is not very different from that is 
Jugoslavia. Elections to a National Assembly are to take place 
on August 26th. The Bulgarian Patriotic Front, consisting of the 
Communists, the Agrarian Party, the Social Democrats and th 
Military League, or “ Zveno,” goes to the polls with a single list 
which comprises 96 Communist candidates, 95 Agrarians, 47 
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Zveno candidates, 33 Social Democrats and a few Independents. 
It may well be that the relative strength of the various parties in 
the country corresponds to these ratios. It is nevertheless odd 
that the four parties should prefer to share out among themselves 
the seats in the National Assembly without trying to find out 
independently what is the standing of each of them with the 
electorate. The Bulgarian Ministry of the Interior has also 
announced that in most towns and country districts groups 
opposed to the Fatherland Frant and to the present Government 
will contest the elections. If this is true, it would mean some 
relaxation of the Fatherland Front’s grip on the political life of 
Bulgaria. However, nothing is yet known about th: character of 
the opposition groups or the latitude that is being given them. 
The Sofia radio broadcasts the electoral appeals of the Govern- 
ment parties ; but it has so far failed to give any publicity to their 
opponents. The Bulgarian Communist Party is apparently making 
a strong bid for ideological mastery. The list of its candidates is 
headed by its two most prominent leaders, men of international 
fame, M. George Dimitrov, of the Reichstag fire trial, and M. 
Vassil Kolarov, former member of the Executive of the Com- 
munist International. Both have for more than twenty years been 
exiles in Moscow ; and both have until recently kept aloof from 
Bulgarian home politics. 


* * * 


Magistrates’ Clerks 


The report by Lord Justice Goddard into the alleged irregu- 
larities in a Staffordshire Police Court are an interesting but not 
unexpected commentary on the state of the administration of 
justice generally in some of the smaller petty sessional courts. 
The worst feature of the report is the apparent ease with which 
ihe safeguards of justice can be whittled away, almost imper- 
ceptibly, by a system that exists in far more than this one court. 
As Lord Justice Goddard says, it is not the result of the case 
under discussion that is to be criticised. It is the method by 
which the court went about its business. 

The first point that stood out is the length of time that this 
particular clerk had held office. In 55 years any individual, what- 
ever his character, is certain to have reached a position in which 
his actual authority extends far beyond that which he should 
have by virtue of his office. A justice’s Clerk should be an adviser 
to the magistrates on points of law. Here it is clear that the Clerk 
had become the pivot around which the whole court, including 
both police and magistrates, revolved. 

Next, there is the close liaison between Clerk and police. That 
is invariably dangerous, not so much to justice but to the appear- 
ance of justice. Any layman visiting a country police court will, 
as often as not, come away with the imprcssion that the court is 
run by the local police superintendant in alliance with the Clerk, 
that the magistrates, plus, perhaps, the doyen of the local solici- 
tors, follow next in order of importance, and that the prisoners 
or accused are the last people to be considered. 

Finally, there is the comment on the calibre of the local magis- 
trates concerned. Local magistrates are hardly to be blamed. 
Without experience on appointment or training after it, they 
ollow the conventions of their local court, for they know no 
better, and if the court is dominated by the Clerk they accept 
that as in the natural order of things. Reform of the system of 
appointment and training of magistrates’ Clerks is far more im- 
portant than a change in the composition of the bench itself, 
for only when the tradition of a full-time public service is esta- 
blished in the machinery of the court will it be possible to expect 
the fluctuating body on the bench to accept a more objective view 
of their functions and responsibilities. : 

* * * 


ECO 


Yet another instance of the planners of the new international 
order taking a leaf out of the League of Nations’ book comes 
with the proposed plans for an international Educational 
and Cultural Organisation. Twenty-five years ago the League 
gradually surrounded itself with subsidiary organisations which 
would develop international co-operation and the world-wide 
exchange of ideas, each in its specialist field. The time is now 
tipe for much greater advances in these fields. The idea of 
Specialist co-operation is familiar, the need for it is even greater 
and the means of effecting the spread of ideas has been greatly 
developed. It only remains to be seen whether an advance equal 
both to the needs and the means can be made in_ devising 
machinery which will effectively extend the scope and independent 
Power. and. initiative of such organisations. 

A draft Constitution for ECO has just been made public which 
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will be considered by a special United Nations conference to be 
held in London in November. It is in effect a revised edition 
of the original draft of April, 1944, brought up to date in the 
light of progress made before and during the San Francisco 
conference. If some agreement is reached in November, the con- 
stitution can be seat to each state for ratification. 

Even as it stands at present, with gaps to be filled and alterna- 
tive clauses to be pruned away, ECO would be a big step 
forward from the willowy Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
of the League of Nations. Like other specialist organisations 
associated with the Economic and Social Council, it is to have 
no more than a general advisory and co-ordinating function. But 
within these limits—which aie inevitably imposed by the form 
of the dominating security organisation—its proposed functions 
are wide enough to give at least the promise of progress. The 
power to assist countries that need and request help in developing 
educational and cultural activities, the power to conduct and 
encourage research, to develop and make available educational 
plans and materials, for instance, provide an agenda for some- 
thing more than merely formal activity. 


* * * 


Eighth Army 


It is given to few armies to win a place in the hearts of this 
essentially unmilitary nation. That the Eighth Army—lately 
wound up—could do so is a tribute, not to its achievements alone, 
but also to the characteristics which those achievements en- 
gendered. As the vindicator of British arms when British military 
reputation was low, it merits a place of honour in history. But 
the hard road of victory, made as difficult by natural obstacles as 
by the enemy, bred a pride and individualism rare in these days 

the mass movement of mechanised millions, and gave 
unexpected colour to the drabness of war. 

The pride of the Eighth Army survived the most widespread 
changes in the order of battle. Few individuals or formations 
travelled the whole way from the Delta to Austria. Yet, as new 
formations and units joined, they took over the free and easy 
attitude to life, the self-reliance, the capacity for almost limitless 
improvisation and the high morale, together with the Arabic words 
and the idiosyncrasies of dress, which characterised the earlier 
days of the desert campaign. 

More often than not, the higher formations of the forces have 
little meaning to the average soldier. They are grouped together 
with the rest of the mysterious bodies generally designated as 
“they,” who conspire to make his life unaccountable and irksome. 
It was the peculiar quality of the Eighth Army that every one of 
its members took pride in its name and fame as an army, and 
participated in a strength of corporate spirit rare even in smaller 
and closer-knit groups. 


Shorter Notes 


German casualties, according to a secret document recently 
discovered by British intelligence officers, from the beginning of 
the war until November 1944 ‘were 1,911,300 dead, 1,435,000 
missing and interned, 278,000 reported prisoners of wai and 
438,000 discharged. 


* 


On the recommendation of the Canadian Government, the 
King has approved the appointment of Field-Marshal Alexander 
as Governor-General at Canada in succession to the Earl of 
Athlone. 

* 


Negotiations between the Ministry of Labour and the building 
industry and trade unions have resulted in extending and 
expediting the Government’s scheme for training craftsmen for the 
building industry. Training centres are to be established all 
over Britain at which the men, mostly ex-Servicemen, will spend 
six months under instructors who are skilled craftsmen. They will 
then continue their training for another fourteen months with 
a buildings employer. During this period, their wages will be 
85 per cent of the skilled craftsmen’s rate, rising to 90 per cent 
after six months and finally to 95 per cent until their training 
is ended. 











There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you would hand 
it in, unwrapped. unstamped, and unaddressed at any Post Office, 
it will go to them. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Election Astonishment 


The British elections are still an absorbing topic for Ameri- 
can commentators, who have been completely unanimous on one 
score at least—in their astonishment at the emphatic, unqualified 
verdict given to the Labour party by the British electorate. The 
moderately conservative press has expressed mild friendliness to 
the new Government, while it has taken great pains to explain the 
essentially conservative nature of the British Labour party, stress- 
ing the fact that this development in British politics is “ evolu- 
tionary, not revolutionary.” Liberal and labour groups, quite 
naturally, are highly optimistic, seeing a new Britain emerging 
in the role of liberal leader. American Labour will use the British 
election results as a new springboard for pressure on Congress 
to produce an adequate reconversion policy. 

It is only in the comment of the extreme right that nervousness 
and even open hostility are to be detected. One commentator sees 
Mr Truman alone, guarding the last citadel of free enterprise in a 
hostile world, while around him, rather lugubriously, “ swirl the 
waves of a world upheaval started by the British electorate.” Much 
discussion is devoted to the need to resurvey the economic foreign 
policy of the United States, which strikes a rather spurious note, 
since American Government officials who are in a position to make 
policy must surely have at least considered the possibility of a 
Labour victory in their dealings with Britain. 

One of the leading Conservative spokemen, Mr Arthur Krock, 
writes in the New York Times of an economic weapon apparently 
proposed by Mr Baruch, with the approval of Mr Jesse Jones and 
Mr Cordell Hull, none of whom have official posts in the Govern- 
ment. Te safeguard American financial and economic transactions, 
they would insert in all agreements a “ denunciation clause” em- 
powering the United States to break any pact which results in the 
lowering of wages or lengthening of hours or undercutting of 
human standards in America. No detail is available on how the 
causes of the lowering of standards would be measured and 
directly attributed to the Labour Government in Britain, for ex- 
ample. Interestingly enough, the American bankers who have 
been rather over-eager to negotiate loans to Britain are reported 
to be slightly less eager now, although they have had no reason 
to believe that the Conservative Party would have been more 
willing than Labour to abandon the empire preference or currency 
controls to which they have always objected. 

The truth of the matter is that the successful existence of a 
Labour Government in Britain is discomforting to the large and 
vocal sections of American opinion, from which came the most 
bitter opposition to Mr Roosevelt and his comparatively mild pro- 
gramme of social reform. It will be interesting to watch the 
tone of comment on Labour’s plans for nationalisation, so care- 
fully dispassionate, while a Conservative victory was regarded as 
virtually certain, give way to alarm now that the British voters 
have given the Labour party a mandate. 

* * * 
The American Reaction 


It is natural that the question should be asked whether the 
change of government will make any difference to the official 
policies of the United States Government towards Great Britain. 
But it is difficult to give a clear answer. There will certainly be 
no overt and deliberate changes. “Socialism” is still a fighting 
word in America, and a certain instinctive suspicion of the in- 
tentions of an avowedly Socialist government is perhaps to be 
expected. But nothing is more respected in America than a 
genuine expression of popular will, and there will be a real effort 
not merely to say that Britain’s Government is Britain’s business, 
but to act in that belief 

But it is also as well to realise that any disagreements between 
the two governments, if they occur, will not be so easy to bridge 
as they have been hitherto. Moreover, Mr Churchill’s great pres- 
tige and popularity will no longer be available as an instrument 
of persuasion, either in personal cables or in speeches that have 
been listened to as closely in America as here. Great importance 
is attached in Washington to doctrinal stands on matters of jnter- 
national trade, and if negotiations on these matters, which have 
already lasted longer than most American officials think neces- 
sary, have to be begun again and make heavier weather, there will 
unquestionably be a reaction of annoyance, which will be re- 
flected in such matters as Lend-Lease and financial co-operation. 
A great deal will depend on the personality of the Ambassador 
who is appointed io succeed Lord Halifax. 


The Labour Government’s relations with Washington will not 
necessarily be worse than Mr Churchill’s. But they are unlikely 
to be better. 


* * * 


The Charter is Ratified 


If there was an anti-climactic quality about the Senate ratifica- 
tion, by a vote of 89 to 2, of the United Nations Charter, perhaps 
it was because the debate has been taking place, in varying degrees, 
during most of the current session of Congress. For the Charter 
is the culmination of a series of bills designed to act as economic 
buttresses in the post-war world ; the broadening and extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the Bretton Woods 
legislation, the approval of membership in the United Nations 
Food Organization, the increase in the lending powers of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

A Senate thus phenomenally committed to economic inter. 
nationalism could hardly be expected to mobilise an impassioned 
opposition to uphold the cherished tradition of isolationism before 
a country which, to Senator Taft at least, is “ pathologically inter- 
national.” While the public is in this mood, Senators, remem- 
bering how thoroughly the voters repudiated isolationists in 1944, 
could not risk registering an opposing vote. A typical case is that 
of Senator Wheeler, who comes before the voters of Montana next 
year. After delivering a 25,000-word tirade against the Charter, 


LE 


perce FE 


the Senator from Montana calmly announced that he would vote 2 
for it and fight it later, in his own time. 


The lack of a well-organised opposition caused some uneasiness, 
for in as opinionated a body as the Senate any measure that con- 
tains controversy, and has about it a positive quality, inevitably 
creates at least a small bloc of irreconcilable enemies. Indeed, i 
was said that Mr Connally and Mr Vandenberg managed to take 
from the Charter what affirmative quality it possesses, so eager 
were they to reassure their colleagues that American sovereignty 
would not be impaired by it. 

An attempt to frustrate military participation by the United 
States in the world organisation by submitting all decisions on 
military obligations to a two-thirds vote, was halted by Mr 
Truman, who cabled from Potsdam that the Charter itself was the 
only treaty, in a constitutional sense, upon which the Senate was 
being called upon to vote. A measure sanctioning the use of 
American force in accordance with decisions of the Security 
Council would be submitted as joint legislation in the autumn, 
and would require only the majority approval of both houses. 

Thus, a quarter of a century after Mr Wilson prophesied that 
one day his country would join with other nations to set up a 
world organisation for the maintenance of peace, his country 
has taken the first step toward accepting such an obligation. 
The world organisation is about to be established, and the United 
States will be a member of it. How much farther the men who 
ratified the Charter will be willing to go to implement it, and 
make it effective, remains to be seen. The qualifications Mr 
Vandenberg promised—an untouched national sovereignty ; an 
unaffected Monroe Doctrine ; the right to leave the organisation 
at any time ; in fact, a more or less intact status quo—and a world 
ee for the maintenance of peace cannot exist side by 
s 

* * * 
Congress Goes Home 


Members of the Senate and House, after voting themselves 
an extended recess, have adjourned for the summer. It is 
doubtful whether any criticism of this action would be audible 
if it were not that this is not a normal summer and that the 79th 
Congress has left behind it, virtually untouched, practically the 
entire programme of internal legislation so urgently needed during 
the reconversion period. If official estimates and unofficial fears 
have any basis whatsoever in reality, the Congressmen may return 
to a situation perhaps not beyond repair, but certainly damaged 
unnecessarily. é 

Among legislative measures not even out of Committee are: 
the Kilgore Bill to increase unemployment compensation pay- 
ments during the reconversion period ; the Murray-Wagner Bill 
to extend and broaden the social security system; the Full 
Employment Bill, which has the support of a bloc of one hundred 
Congressmen ; two wage bills both designed to fix 65 cents af 
hour as a minimum wage ; a bill to provide for a permanent Faif 
Employment Practices Committee ; an anti-Poll Tax Bill. 
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With daily reductions in war production, with earnings falling 
and unemployment and serious manpower shortages existing side 
by side, labour groups, incensed at what they consider an offhand 
manner of dealing with their most critical problems, have organ- 
ised “unwelcome home” demonstrations for their returning 
Congressmen. 


Although Mr Truman has curtailed the p!anned “ fact-finding ” 
tours to war fronts and liberated areas of about 100 Congressmen, 
six Democrats and five Republicans are off with his approval to 
confer with rulers and leaders of 33 countries in the British 
Isles, on the Continent and in the Middle East. These men will 
gather facts and spread good will from Ireland to Jerusalem at 
breathtaking speed, in 46 days. There is no doubt that personal 
tours by Congressmen outside America are furnishing Congres- 
sional committees with much valuable information, but this 
particular party expects to be able to make a spec'al contribution, 
on the basis of a 46-day trip, to the welfare of American service- 
men; to lend-lease, rehabilitation and reconstruction; to civil 
government in occupied areas; to the administration of Unrra, 
labour education, manufacturing and commerce. Also, since they 
are Congressmen, they will meet in each area the members of the 
armed forces from their home districts and possibly be photo- 
graphed with them. As Mr Wickersham, Democratic Congress- 
man from Oklahoma and Chairman of the group, has said, it 
would be “ something for the boys to send home.” 


*x * * 


Food for Europe 


The past week brought some hope that the threat of famine 
and disease during this dreaded winter in Europe is receiving 
serious consideration in official circles. Mr Truman summoned 
Judge Rosenman to Potsdam, and a recent official report on the 
relief needs of Europe, compiled from material supplied by all 
government agencies concerned with feeding Europe, minced no 
words in its warning that an economic crisis of unprecedented 
gravity confronts the liberated countries of Europe. Thousands 
of people will starve and freeze to death. Europe’s most critical 
needs are now—as they were when Judge Rosenman reported to 
the President late in April the findings of his mission to north- 
west Europe—food, coal and transport, all more or less inter- 
dependent upon each other. Then Mr Rosenman said the respon- 
sibility for providing a substantial share of most civilian supplies 
must rest on the United States, and the President himself enun- 
ciated this as official policy. 

As for the food picture in America itself, apparently the acute 
bottleneck of transport caused by the transfer of troops and 
supplies to the Pacific has complicated the basic problem of dis- 
tributing a food output that is one-third greater than the 1935-39 
average between demands—civilian, military and export—approxi- 
mately one-half greater. This year’s food supply, which may be 
from 3 to 4 per cent less than in 1944, but will still be about 
33 per cent above the 1935-39 average, is to be distributed 
approximately as follows: 77 per cent to US civilians ; 17 per 
cent to the Armed Forces, including relief feeding by the military ; 
4 to § per cent to the Department of Agriculture for shipment 
under Lend-Lease for civilian relief ; and 1 or 2 per cent for 
civilian exports and shipments. 

Although food supplies for US civilians are 5 per cent below 
the 1944 record rate, they average 5 per cent higher than in the 
1935-39 period. No significant relief from shortages of basic 
supplies is promised during the next 12 months. In the last 
report of the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion it 
was pointed out that if the United States, where each adult has 
an average of 3,050 calories a day, were to cut down its caloric 
supply by only 8 per cent, enough food could be released to 
increase the daily supply to Greece, Albania, Norway, the 
Netherlands and Belgium by more than 80 per cent, giving the 
people of those countries the 2,600 calories needed for an active 
population. 


* * * 


Reconversion Trouble 


A man most Americans outside of the State of Missouri 
had never even heard of is now in an office whose formal 
powers are, with the exception of those of the President himself, 

greatest in the country. Mr John Snyder, recently appointed 

irector of War Mobilisation and Reconversion to replace Mr 
Vinson, now Secretary of the Treasury, takes over an office with 
expanded powers, with ditect control over the other war agencies 
and a new, more urgent emphasis on the reconversion functions 
Of the agency. Like Mr Vinson and Mr Byrnes before him, 
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Mr Snyder will undoubtedly become known as the Assistant 
President. 

The Senate Committee which used to be known as the 
Truman Committee, but is now led by Senator Mead, has sharply 
criticised the operation, up to the present, of the reconversion 
programme and has given a warning that if the Pacific war 
should end unexpectedly, reconversion would not be sufficiently 
developed to absorb the suddenly released manpower. Nor have 
plans for government works programmes been worked out. 
Sudden, large-scale unemployment might thus be unavoidable. 

Industries ready and wanting to reconvert have, according to 
the Committee, not had sufficient co-operation from the Govern- 
ment and in some cases, notably in lumber and in coal, from 
the Army. Inadequate manpower has been at the base of a 
severe shortage of both of these critical materials, so urgently 
needed in most reconversion programmes. Thus far, the Army. 
unwilling to set “precedents,” has adamantly refused to release 
the relatively small number of men required. The eventual result 
will be unemployment, for the same industries whose recon- 
version has been retarded through lack of lumber and coal will 
not be able, later, to absorb men in ample numbers when they 
are finally released. In the case of coal the United States must 
share a large part of the burden of the terrible winter Mr Ickes 
has predicted for Europe. 

Reconversion apparently is suffering from a lack of both raw 
and semi-finished material and from too much vacillation in 
releasing material when it is available ; from a shortage of tools, 
insufficient information to enable industry to plan ahead, a lack 
of manpower in key places while unemployment increases in 
others. Most of all, reconversion appears to be suffering from 
a laisser faire policy or from the lack of any definable policy. 

The report recommends a new orientation toward peacetime 
production, with a careful review of war production and military 
manpower needs. All war agencies should concentrate their 
efforts on the immediate release from the armed services of a 
limited number of men whosz services are essential in coal 
mining, lumbering, transportation, cotton textiles, and, “to a 
limited but important extent,” steel. The OWMR should directly 
control other war agencies, planning, issuing orders and using the 
highest authority to accomplish its purposes. 
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In the years before the war colour played an in- 


creasing part in men’s dress. Everything, from 
suitings to pyjamas, was to be had in a luxuriant 
variety of shades and patterns. War has put a 
brake on brightness — but peace will bring back 
with renewed intensity the desire for variety, and 
the skill to provide it. 


The Austin Reed Service 
will be there 


13 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 5631 










“What luck ! 
White Horse” 
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“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“ Gracious no ! . The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’, In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today -— when you're lucky — is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.” “‘ Good old White Horse . .. here’s 
to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Boltles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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‘gets’ the snare drum 


Ordinary recording neglects it. 
recording gives you the snare drum with all its overtones, 


Full frequency range 


gives you all the instruments in the band, exactly as the 
composer meant you to hear them; when you dance to 
ffrr recordings you dance to living music. 


ffrr is exclusive to D @ Cc Cc a 


THB DECCA RECORD CO, LTD. LONDON, S.W.9 
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Soon you will see the new car whose name and fame are in one 
word—Lancnester! Graceful and fast-paced before the war, the 
new Lanchester adds the many lessons which wartime work has 
taught. In speed, in smoothness, in appéal to the eye and 
bodily comfort, the new Lanchester is an incomparable cat. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Technique of Cheap Money 


N two recent articles in The Economist it has been shown 

that the trend of bank deposits in the transition phase is 
jikely to be dominated, just as it has been during the war, by 
the liquidity habits of the public. To some it may seem that this 
implies that the war has brought a revolutionary change in the 
role of monetary policy. There was a time when the. public had 
to accept whatever volume of deposits the central bank thought 
was good for it, Now, by contrast, the public in effect decides 
what volume of deposits the central bank must provide, This 
is indeed a revolutionary change, but it is not one that can, in 
strict logic, be attributed to the war. The revolution in fact 
occurred as long ago as 1932, with the adoption of the cheap 
money policy. The “ new ” proposition—for such it still seems 
to many—depends absolutely upon the assumption that the 
authorities will seek to maintain cheap money. So long as they 
do so, they must dance to the public’s tune. They can regain 
their freedom of action only at the expense of the cheap money 
policy. 

From the moment that policy was adopted, the authorities 
in effect abdicated from the position of controllers of the 
volume of money. It was, however, a singularly unobtrusive 
abdication, Before the war, very few bankers realised what had 
happened. It may, perhaps, be questioned whether even the 
central bank fully understood how greatly its powers had been 
curtailed. What the war has done is to bring to. light—though 
hardly, yet, into that of noon-day—the silent revolution of 1932. 

* 

It is a revolution that merits closer examination. When the 
authorities abdicated, they did so from a position of almost 
complete sovereignty. But it was not a sovereignty they had 
enjoyed for long. Under. a strictly automatic gold standard, it 
was gold, and not the central bank, that was sovereign. The 
Bank of England’s gold holding determined the level of its 
deposits, which were clearing bank “cash,” and that in turn 
determined the level of clearing bank deposits. Under the 
“managed ” gold standard which the Bank of England operated, 
somewhat experimentally; in. the period 1927-31, a “neutrali» 
sation” technique was evolved, whereby the effects of gold 
movements upon the credit structure were offset by opposite 
movements in the Bank’s security portfolios, During this phase, 
there were times when the level of bank cash (and, therefore, 
of clearing bank deposits) was determined quite independently 
of gold movements, and other times when it depended partly 
upon gold movements and partly upon the central bank’s open 
market policy. But the extent to which the authorities could 
ignore gold movements was limited: in the final analysis, their, 
power to “ neutralise ” depended upon the absolute size‘ of ‘the 
gold reserve and the extent of pressure, actual or prospective, 
to which it might be subjected. Under the “ managed ” stan- 
dard, gold was a less-than-absolute monarch, but had certainly 
not become the “ constitutional” monarch that Lord Keynes 
first thought it would be under the Bretton Woods plan. More- 
over, it retained a right of veto. ’ : 

De-thronement came only in 1931,’ when the sovereign was 
“suspended ” but not finally cast out. For six brief months, a 
Regency of Treasury and Bank of land officials enjoyed 
Supreme power over the volume of . In theory at least, 
the level of bank cash, and consequently of commercial bank 
deposits, could at last be determined solely by the policy they 
chose to adopt, But monetary policy in this: brief ‘period was 
so confused that it may be doubted whether the authorities 
realised the extent to their newly-gained powers. Perhaps they 
realised it, but chose the wrong policy. At all events, for six 


months monetary policy remained drastically deflationary—at a 
time when deflation was no longer necessary on monetary 
grounds and on wider economic grounds was utterly undesirable. 
_ Then came the first major decision on policy. It was a de- 
cision commensurate with the new powers. Deflation was 
abandoned, and, instead, the volume of money was to be 
expanded with the object of forcing down interest rates. The 
Bank of England bought securities, and later gold, in large 
quantities, thus creating bank cash and forcing the clearing 
banks to expand their own deposits by buying securities in their 
turn. It is, indeed, doubtful whether this abrupt reversal of 
technique resulted from any single-minded change of heart. 
More probably, it was substantially due to the practical fact 
that the authorities had in any case to buy large quantities of 
foreign exchange in order to check the embarrassing rise in 
sterling in the spring of 1932. To neutralise these purchases 
would have been difficult, and would have involved official 
sales of gilt-edged at a time when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was hoping to set the stage for his conversion of 
£2,000 million of 5 per Cent War Loan. 

But whether or no the decision resulted from clear-headed 
analysis or mere opportunism, one thing is certain. At that 
stage, the authorities certainly did not know that the first and 
only exercise of their supreme powers over the volume of money 
had in fact committed them to eventual abdication. So long as 
interest rates remained above the levels at which they aimed, 
they could retain the illusion of sovereign control. To force 
interest rates down required more money, and they were the 
creators of that money. But, once rates had fallen to the point 
at which the over-riding objective was to stabilise them, the 
volume of money had to be what the public wanted it to be, 
regardless of the views of the authorities. One proof that the 
authorities had never fully grasped this fact before the war is 
that, although their objective was to maintain cheap money, 
they did not always pursue the appropriate monetary policy. 
There were times when the volume of bank credit was less—in 
retrospect, plainly less—than the public required. In conse- 
quence, the public sought liquidity by selling securities, and 
there were spasmodic “dear money ” scares—until. the official 
buyer stepped in, belatedly, to absorb the securities on the one 
hand and create additional bank deposits, on the other. 

* 


As there was never any intention of departing from the cheap 
money policy, these jolts were clear evidence that detailed 
theory and technique still lagged behind the broad aims of 
policy. At on¢ time, there was a tendency to assume that if only 
the volume of bank cash {and therefore of commercial bank 
deposits) were kept stable, all would be well. Probably nobody 
then perceived that that was likely to be true only if the 
liquidity habits of the public and the general level of demands 
for finance (“investment”) were approximately constant. One 
obvious flaw in the naive principle of stabilising the level of 
deposits was, however, widely discussed in the years immedi- 
ately before the war. This was the disturbance due to the influx 
of “hot” money, “ Influx,” as always in this connection, is a 
misleading word, since it does not mean any impertation of 
meney, but merely the purchase by foreigners of bank deposits 
in London. If total deposits were roughly stabilised, this influx 
therefore had the ‘effect of transferring deposits from domestic 
to foreign ownership. If the foreign balances continued to be 
held in the form of deposits, domestic deposits. were correspond- 
ingly reduced below the level that the public had formerly 
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required. In the absence, therefore, of any change in liquidity 
habits, there would be a tendency for the public to try to restore 
its liquid assets by selling longer-term securities for cash, thereby 
putting pressure on the Gilt-edged market. 

It was obviously better to prevent such pressures ‘han to 
correct them, after they had occurred, by supporting the Gilt- 
edged market. It was then perceived that what was needed was 
a technique of “ neutralising ” the credit repercussions of hot 
money movements. As foreign funds flowed in, the Exchange 
Equalisation Account was countering the buying pressure on 
sterling by itself buying an equal amount of foreign currencies, 
and financing these purchases by sales of Treasury bills to the 
banking system. So long as the level of bank cash was stabilised, 
the banks could make room for these bills only by selling other 
assets. But this could be avoided, and the level of domestic 
deposits could be stabilised, .if the cash of the joint-stock banks 
was expanded in the appropriate ratio to the increase in the 
borrowings of the Exchange Account—actually at the rate of 
one-tenth of such borrowings. Such a technique was in fact 
evolved before the war. Although it comprehended only one 
aspect of the “liquidity” theory that the cheap money policy 
required, it was a very important advance. For the first time, 
there was overt recognition of the principle that the need for 
the protection of the Gilt-edged market in effect gave the public 
control over the volume of bank cash. And a similar technique 
was employed for the “ deficit ” financing of rearmament. 

The significance of this retrospect should now be apparent. 
It makes plain that the monetary technique of wai is not 
peculiar to war, and was in fact employed, in empirical 
fashion, before the war. The fact that, in the past six years, the 
demands for finance have dictated the level of bank cash (and 
therefore of bank deposits) instead of bank cash determining the 
level of deposits, is now a commonplace. It is easy to under- 
stand that, to the extent that the Government cannot finance its 
war expenditure out of taxation and loans from the public, it 
must do so through the banks, and they must be able to secure 
the requisite cash reserves. But there is a danger that the real 
implications of this may be overlooked. The process of 
“‘ automatic ” cash creation by the authorities was, in principle, 
dictated not by the Government demands but by the need for 
meeting them without abandoning cheap money. In theory— 
though not, perhaps, in practice—the Government’s uncovered 
deficit, or at least a large part of it, could have been financed 
by the public instead of by the banks, if only interest rates had 
been allowed to rise—because rising rates would have made the 
public more willing to hold less liquid assets than deposits, 

To maintain cheap money in the transition phase will, indeed, 
require virtually the same technique as has been employed in 
war. The surrender of autonomous control by the central bank 
over the volume of money is conditioned neither by the needs 
of war nor by the continuance of a budget deficit. From the 
point of view of cheap money technique, it is in principle a 
matter of indifference whether the bulk of the total expenditure 
requiring finance is Government expenditure or expenditure by 
private entrepreneurs—or, in more concrete terms, whether the 
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main sellers of securities are the Government or industrialis; 
In either case, the central bank must create sufficient credit to 
enable the banking system to take up or finance whatever volun, 
of securities the public is reluctant to absorb at the stabilise 
level of interest rates. Otherwise, interest rates will rise, | 
other words, the task of the central bank is to maintain th 
amount of bank cash at the level required to give the public 
whatever volume of bank deposits it desires. 

If this principle were pushed to its logical conclusion ang 


were scrupulously implemented in practice, the authorities jp | 
their management of the Gilt-edged market and the public debt | 
would indeed have to give the public only the kind of securities [ 


it wanted. The proportions in which long-term, medium-term 
and short-term securities, floating debt and deposits were com. 
bined would be decided, not by the will of the Treasury, bu 
solely by its estimate of the public will. No doubt the concep. 
tion of cheap money would never be carried to such extreme 
lengths, but the tendency to operate in this way would cer. 
tainly be present. In such conditions, the difference between a 
“ dated” and an “ undated ” stock or between a short and 


PPR reser ad 


long becomes of diminishing significance. The more rigid the | 


stabilised interest structure—what the Americans call the 
interest “ curve ”"—the more certain a holder of any Gover. 
ment security would be that he could always sell withou 
material loss. The only members of the community who would 


have less freedom than this would be the banks. Except at ~ 


times when the public appetite for securities is unsatisfied, the | 


banks as a group can sell investments only if they are willing 
to accept other Government paper in exchange—because the 
only purchasers then would be the Government, which must 
finance its purchases by placing floating debt with the banks. 
It should, perhaps, be said that a failure to grasp these prin- 
ciples fully would not involve an abandonment of the cheap 
money policy. An assumption that the abdication of the central 
bank from control over the volume of money was a purely 
wartime phenomenon, and an attempt to resume control in the 
future, would simply restore the pre-war situation. Then, 
despite the first cautious gropings towards a comprehensive 
principle, cheap money was maintained by a rule-of-thumb 
actice of aiding the Gilt-edged market whenever it seemed 
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r 
likely to run into trouble. But, whenever the central bank = 
attempts to set itself above the whim of the public, it is in prin- | 


ciple departing from the basic policy. 

There will be little room for such departures in the transition 
phase, when the danger of jolts and jars will be greater than it 
was before the war. Smooth operation will require the more 
refined technique that has been evolved in the past six years. 


And the precept to be followed cannot be better summed Ff 


up than in the words of a former Governor of the Bank itself: © 


“Let the public act upon the ‘circulation,’ ” and never try to | 
make the circulation act upon the public. That rule was of doubt- | 


ful validity when first enunciated a century and more ago. But 
in the very different conditions of to-day, it precisely expresses 
what is required so long as cheap money is the goal. While 
that is so, it is the public that must be sovereign. 


A Contrast in Cotton 


eae international setting of the cotton industry is one of 
striking contrasts. There is far too much raw cotton and 
far too little manufacturing capacity. The wartime period of 
underconsumption, unaccompanied by corresponding cuts in 
production, has led to enormous accumulations of raw cotton, 
greatly in excess of pre-war supplies. By contrast, manufactur- 
ing capacity is seriously short throughout the world, not merely 
in relation to the pent-up demand for cotton goods, but also 
—o to pre-war reds yon gamer of an equili- 
rium een raw cotton supplies rocessing Capacity wi 
be no mean task; but the overriding sich then shed atte 
action must be to supply the world as quickly as possible with 
the cotton textiles it so urgently » rather than to seek 
national or sectional advantages by restrictive practices, 


The reduction in manufacturing capacity is far greater than 


is generally realised ; a year or two will probably be required 


ore the pre-war volume of production can be restored ; but | 


even the pre-war volume of production is far from being com- 
mensurate with present needs, in terms of physical 
destruction, the loss of oper has been relatively small, thougt 
by no means negligible. the cotton textile industries, that 
Japan may well be the most seriously damaged at the end of 
the re On the Conta, Sepeructiad hes oe a 
great as widely supposed ; France, for example, ost 
more than a fifth of her equipment, and other countries do not 
seem to have fared snes tie 
Britain and India stand intact ; and the capacity of the Braziliat 
cotton industry has been appreciably increased. 
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But plant and equipment are not the only determinants of 
manufacturing capacity ; the world’s cotton mills are, of little 
use unless they can be manned. The major difficulty in the: pro- 
cessing of cotton, indeed, is not so much the loss of physical 
equipment as the reduction in the labour force of the world’s 
cotton industries. In this country, for example, the number of 
workers in the cotton industry has been halved since 1939, and 
output has shown a corresponding decline. The industry in the 
United States increased its output of cotton textiles between 
1939 and 1942, but it is now also suffering from a shortage of 
labour, In France, as in this country, the cotton trade has lost 
half its labour force, but in that country and in other Con- 
tinental textile centres, the difficulty has been accentuated by 
the shortage of coal. 

The world’s cotton industries, in fact, are faced with a pro- 
blem of reconyersion of the first magnitude ; at present many 
of them are suffering from an acute manpower shortage, and on 
tie Continent the problem is complicated by the lack of coal. 
These difficulties cannot be overcome at short notice. For a 
year or two the world’s production of cotton piece goods is 
likely to remain below the pre-war total, estimated at 34,530 
million square yards in the accompanying table. Nor will it be 
possible to resume exports in the near future at anything like 
pre-war levels. Japan which, before the war, was responsible 
for nearly two-fifths of the world’s total exports, will be out of 
the export market, at least temporarily. In this country the 
shortage of labour is likely to prevent the early resumption of 
exports on anything like the pre-war scale. The United States 
and Brazil—and other countries outside Europe—should be able 


EsTIMATED PRODUCTION AND Exports OF COTTON 
IN 1937/1938 


(Million square yards) 


Piece Goops 


Exports as 
Percentage 
Production Exports of Production 

United Kingdom ..........+. 3,250 1,654 50 -9 
ORIN. ons va nahene nan 7,520 1,500(c) 20 -0 
DS ee centeik bien cart cueen allie 8,360 278 3°3 
SE TUE non cae nen ends aha 230 5 2:2 
Di cincehenantasacnees +o 900 5 0-5 
GCABmR. 65, S505 STE. OS. OK 870 (a) 64 7:3 
India {a} .. sibesiwolius oi J 130 127 (b) 3-1 
JaOR: 5:0100 db vine 96} 4606 wie 4,000 2,412 60 -3 
Seine dontredaenshinernisere 3,670 (a) 200 5-4 
Other countries ............ 1,600 dil she 
DT n0s9 ess ccceunss Medes 34,530 6,245 18-1 


(a) Linear yards. (b) By sea only and excluding exports to Burma. 
* (c) Includes internal trade. 


Sources.—National statistics supplemented in the case of production 
estimates by figures of cotton consumption. Statistics for weight con- 
verted to square yards at the rate of 44 square yards per Ib. 








to make good part of the deficiency, but they will not be able 
to fill the whole gap. Productive capacity must, therefore, be 
expanded as quickly as possible—mainly by the recruitment of 
additional labour ; inevitably, there may be a danger of over- 
expansion, But this is another problem. 

The surplus problem in raw cotton has its roots in the high 
Price policy pursued by the United States in the "thirties. By 
subsidising its cotton growers the American Government drove 
up world prices, and encouraged production in Brazil and else- 
where without achieving a corresponding reduction in the 
United States. As a result, the cotton warehouses in the United 
States were full to the doors even before the war. During the 
past six years, the world output of raw cotton has been reduced 
below the pre-war level, but not in proportion to the fall in 
onsumption. Hence, at the end of the past cotton season, on 
uly 31st, estimates of stocks exceeded 28 million bales— 
against 21.6 million six years ago and only half as much in 
1929—equivalent to a year’s corfsumption before the war, and 
0 more at the t rate of intake. Of last season’s carry-over, 
11.4 million are held in the. United States and some 17.2 


million in other producing countries. Since the processing 
apacity of the world’s cotton mills is limited, the disposal of 
us surplus isa problem in its own right. 

Since the United States is the biggest single owner of raw 
otton stocks, it is not surprising that that country has taken 
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the initiative in calling for collective action. In November last 
year, the American Government granted an export subsidy 
of 4 cents per lb ; as the world’s capacity to absorb raw cotton 
is at present severely limited, such a subsidy is bound to curtail 
sales from other countries and may even depress world prices, 
The United States had thus no difficulty in securing the attend- 
ance of representatives of other cotton-growing countries at a 
meeting of the International Cotton Advisory Committee con- 
vened in Washington last April with the object of exploring the 
possibilities of collective action. Nor is it surprising that the 
Committee decided that 

international collaboration in the management and liquidation 

of the world exportable surplus is preferable to any form of 

unilateral action on the part of the individual exporting 

countries in disposing of their own surplus supplies. 
On the recommendation of the Conference, steps have been 
taken to examine the principles that should form the basis of 
an international agreement. The smaller producing countries 
and the Governments of the cotton importing and consuming 
countries have been invited to join the Advisory Committee. 
Secondly, a study group is to draft “definite proposals for 
international collaboration ” ; the group includes representatives 
of the Governments of the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, Brazil, India and Egypt. The programme of action 
evolved by the study group is to be submitted—for such 
“action as may be deemed to be appropriate ”—to a confer-’ 
ence of the International Cotton Advisory Committee, which, 
after the adherence of the countries invited to it, would then 
represent the chief producing and consuming countries, 

This procedure suggests that any marketing scheme that may 
be evolved is to be administered by Governments rather than 
by private producers. Moreover, it is to be operated jointly by 
producing and by consuming countries. Everything will depend, 
of course, on the details of the proposals. A cartel does not 
become virtuous if it is administered by Governments rather 
than by private interests. Government administration—or at 
least the absence of administration by the producers themselves 
—is merely the first condition of virtue. Consumer representa- 
tion should also be adequate—that is, consuming countries 
should be allowed to take part in the formulation of policy. 
Moreover, individual producing countries should be treated 
equitably ; an attempt by the United States to regain the share 
in world exports that it held in the ’twenties and early ‘thirties 
—hbefore the introduction of its price-raising policy—would no 
doubt be strenuously resisted by the cotton-growing countries 
which have been enabled by America’s own policy to secure 
part of America’s former share. 


* 


Fortunately—for the consumer—the scope for restrictive 
practices is severely limited by the competition of synthetic 
textiles. The output of rayon, expressed as a proportion of the 
world’s output of cotton yarn, rose from 3.2 per cent in 1928 to 
15.8 per cent in 1938. In view of the technical progress achieved 
since 1938, competition from synthetic fibres is likely to be- 
come increasingly severe. In other words, cotton growers will 
only be able to resist the progressive displacement of their pro- 
duct by concentrating on cost reductions and improvements in 
quality. There is no other solution. 

The two problems of a shortage of manufacturing capacity 
and a plethora of raw cotton are intimately linked. Both the 
pressing demand for cotton goods and the surplus of raw cotton 
require action designed to enlarge the world’s processing capa- 
city—that is, largely the recruitment of additional labour. Even 
on the most optimistic assumptions, however, the rate at which 
productive capacity can be increased will be too slow to solve 
the problem of the raw cotton surplus. Control of sales may 
thus be necessary ; but it should be control at low rather than 
at high prices. For this country the lesson is clear. If Britain 
wishes to regain anything like its former status in the inter- 
national cotton trade, it will have to move quickly in restoring 
its productive capacity and in modernising its equipment and 
its practices ; if the scheme for the regulation of the market in 
raw cotton looks like being restrictive, it should switch over to 
synthetic fibres—which can be processed with cotton machinery 
—wherever they can be used to better advantage. 
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Business Notes 


Market Reaction 


The minor recovery in equity prices at the end of last week 
proved to be purely a technical affair. On Monday it was at once 
apparent that a considerable volume of selling was to be expected, 
and it soon became clear that a general process of “lightening 
the book” was in progress. The bargains were numerous rather 
than large, but the amount of buying by the public on the fall 
was very slight. In these circumstances, the jobbers are likely to 
drop their prices more and more sharply for every fresh lot of 
stock which comes forward, and their desire to do so 1s 
strengthened by the reflection that there must be many semi- 
speculative holders who can still sell at a profit and by the. fact 
that nothing definite is likely to be known of the programme for 
the coming session until the date of the King’s Speech, deferred 
until the middle of the month. 

On Tuesday the selling became definitely more selective with 
very heavy falls in all securities connected with industries which 
have been mentioned as ripe for nationalisation. This was par- 
ticularly true of Bank stock, which had dropped 20 points in 
five days, despite the general firmness of Government securities 
proper. As for colliery shares, it is only necessary to point out 
that, at Tuesday’s price of 42s. 6d., Bolsover Colliery, one of the 
very best in the list, was lower than at any time since 1940. At 
one time on Tuesday, and again on Wednesday morning, prices 
were marked up on a slight revival of buying, but the rises soon 
produced fresh sellers and the fall continued without further inter- 
ruption throughout the day. As commonly happens after a sub- 
stantial fall, nervous investors started indiscriminate sales. Despite 
this, Wednesday’s falls were less than those of either Monday or 
Tuesday, and there were a few recoveries among equiues, while 
virtually all overseas Empire securities were strong and foreign 
bonds were also bought in moderate amounts. The protection 
afforded by these switches cannot be fully effective, even for the 
few who can obtain such rarities before prices are driven up to 
unattractive levels. 


x * * 


A 10 per cent Fall 


At the time of writing the whole of the improvement during 
the seven and a-half months from mid-September, 1944, to the 
peak of end-April, 1945, has been wiped out for the selection of 
securities in the index of industrial ordinary shares compiled by 
The Financiad News. (This is not fully reflected in the chart, 
given on page 171, because this gives weekly averages only up to 
the last Friday in July.) The fall in that index is over 9} per cent 
in five days. It would have been less but for the fact that iron and 
steel shares had been raised appreciably by the publicity con- 
cerning the projected expenditure on reconstruction, but, even 
so, the drop is very sharp. It includes falls of two or three times 
that extent in some of the “nationalisation” stocks and shares, 
and the drops in other sections are correspondingly lighter. 

If one really believes that the nationalisation of gas and e¢lec- 
tricity is imminent, it may be reasonable to mark them down 
sharply. The yields at recent prices, and on current dividends, 
are around, say, 34 and 33 per cent respectively, and compensation 
may well give a heavy weight to recent results. But in the case 
of coal and railways the yields are between 6} and 6} per cent, 
which would seem to allow some room for a reduction in divi- 
dends. But the latter have fallen much more sharply than the 
former. wii 

The truth of the matter appears to be that the selling is dictated 
by a desire for liquidity, or at least by a wish to reduce commit- 
ments. Past experience suggests that, with few exceptions, neither 
institutions nor the general investing public is prepared to leave 
any substantial proportion of money uninvested for any great 
length of time. Despite the fact that the breaking of a recent 
“low ” will encourage adherents of the Dow-Jones theory to 
expect further falls, it seems probable that the public will start 
a highly selective buying campaign before long, and that the field 
which seems to be open to profitable investment, at least at short 
term, will be substantially extended’ as soon as the immediate in- 
tentions of the Labour Government are known. They are not 
likely to be less devoted to cheap money than the Conservatives, 
and they may be more prepared to borrow and to spend. The 


former means that the rate of interest will be maintained, so 
tending to keep up all security prices ; ‘the latter that the pres- 


sure of money upon stock values may be rather more importan: 
than was expected. 


* w x 


Labour and the Banks 


The Labour victory certainly came as a shock to banking 
circles in the City. Some have hardly yet emerged from the 
phase of stunned surprise, and few are disposed to guess what the 
implications may be for the commercial banking system. The one 
obvious conclusion is that the revival both of merchanting and of 
bank advances is now likely to proceed even more slowly than 
it might otherwise have done. Another possibility is that the banks 
may be called upon to produce more complete statistics than are 
now available. Apart from these possibilities, speculation abou; 
the future of the commercial banks waits upon more tangible 
evidence of policy than has yet emerged. 

Perhaps the most discussed topic has been the nationalisation of 
the Bank of England. On the question whether this figures high 
or low on the nationalisation list, City opinion is divided. Many 
contend that, even from Labour’s point of view, the Bank ought 
to be regarded as the least eligible of the candidates—on the 
ground that, in a practical sense, it is “nationalised already.” 
Decades have passed since the Bank first learnt that its profit. 
making had to be wholly subordinated to what it conceived to be 
public policy. Now, if the Government of the day does not in 
practice actually nominate the Governor, it certainly has an effec- 
tive veto. And since 1932 at least the Bank’s policy has been the 
policy of the Government. This was indeed affirmed by Lord 
Norman in the clearest terms nearly nine years ago. 

“... Those for whom I speak welcome the freedom which we 
have had, and which we have in comparison with many other 
markets, and we wish to use that freedom in the only proper way 
it can be used, and that is in harmony, with the Government’s policy. 
I assure Ministers that if they will make known to us. through the 
appropriate channels what it is they wish us to do in the further- 
ance of their policies, they will at all times find us as willing with 
goodwill and loyalty to do what they direct as though we were under 
legal compulsion.” (Italics not in original.) 

Lord Catto’s public statements happen to have been less cate- 
gorical than this, but their implication is undoubtedly the same. 
The Bank has become the technical instrument for carrying out the 


Government’s monetary policy, and a source of technical advice 
and information. 


* * 


Would Nationalisation Help ? 


Who, the City argues, could ask for more than this? What 
useful purpose could be gained by “ nationalising” so dutiful a 
public servant? But there are others who reply, with political 
cynicism, that for these very reasons the Bank may be high on 
the list. The new Government has given nationalisation pledges, 
but its hands will be very full. Just because the nationalisation of 
the Bank might do no more than give legal form to what already 
exists in practice, and might thus seem to be a relatively easy 
step to take, might it not be tackled soon? If there is any possi- 
bility that policy might thus be swayed by sheer political ex- 
pediency, it ought to be said that mere tidiness will not suffice 
to justify such a step. 

Nationalisation, if carried out with good sense, might do little 
harm ; but equally it would do little good. The oné clear advan- 
tage would be that the would become officially answer- 
able for the Bank before Parliament. But this could. ‘surely be 
achieved simply by stretching the doctrine of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility a little further than has been done during the wat. 
The real question to be answered is whether nationalisation would 
produce intangible losses to. offset the tangible gains of legal tidi- 
ness. From the community’s point of view it matters not at all 
whether 17,000 investors hold Bank stock or Government stock. 
What does matter is that the a capacity to do its technical 
job should be increased if le, and certainly not weakened. 


The more far-reaching the ernment’s general economic policy 
and the wider the area of ic control and ip of in- 
dustry, the more important it becomes for the Chancellor to have 


his finger on the ‘pulse of the private financial organism. The 
Bank at present is that pulse. -@ nationalised. Bank could 
equally be so is an open question, And that may well be the real 
crux of the whole matter. 
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Trade Barriers is Wool Textiles 


The Association of Wholesale Woollen Merchants, Limited, 
has issued a skilfuily prepared and detailed analysis of the con- 
ditions in which 45 countries are prepared to import wool textiles. 
The analysis reveals that 32 of the 45 countries adopted quanta- 
tive restricuons during the "thirties and that the average duty pay- 
able abroad on British cloth has increased by 139 per cent between 
1912 and 1939. The progressive fall in British exports, obviously, 
is not unrelated to the obstacles put in their way during the past 
thirty years. Average annual exports of woollen and worsted tissues 
declined from 247 million square yards in 1911-13 to 166 million 
in 1927-29 and 110 million in 1937-39 ; during the war exports 
have been further reduced, and during the year ended June 30, 
1944, the square yardage was only 40 million. In the view of the 
Association, this long continued decline in exports is not due to 
a “loss of pre-eminence in the quality of the product,” but to the 
“piling up of restrictive regulations.” Even if this were an over- 
statement, the Association is right in emphasising once more that 
“world trade cannot flourish if policies of expansion are frustrated 
by the machinery of restrictions.” 


* 


The Association is particularly impatient with the multitude of 
restrictions with which tariffs and quantitative regulations have 
been surrounded. The study brings to light a fantastic state of 
affairs, one of utter confusion. The difficulties arising from the 
increase in import duties and quantitative restrictions are serious 
enough ; but they have been greatly aggravated by the lack of 
uniformity in their application and by the multitude of specific 
obstacles placed in the way of trade. For example, 

some countries levy different rates of duty on woollens and worsteds, 

and this leads to endless controversies and disputes with the Customs 

Authorities, especially in the case of mixed woollen and worsted 

cloths. Even the definition of worsted or woollen is neither precise 

nor standardised. Some countries go so far as to split up various 
weight categories into sections according to the number of threads 
per square inch, Some European countries had a specific tariff, but 
also imposed an ad valorem tariff of 30 per cent on all goods weigh- 
ing more than 300 grammes per square metre . . . and so on. 
In the Association’s view the majority of these difficulties could 
be removed by the standardisation of tariff schedules—the draft 
scheme worked out by a League of Nation’s Committee in 1931 
and revised in 1937 might serve as a basis. Manufacture would be 
simplified and cheapened ; the cost of keeping stocks would be 
teduced ; and consumers would get cheaper tissues. 

Another example shows how tariffs have been reinforced by 
some countries by the imposition of a multitude of additional 
duties and taxes. It illustrates what happens to imported goods 
in Cuba, admittedly one of the worst offenders : 








Per cent 
ad valorem 
Cuban tariff 2.0.0... .......cccecse cece eeee HTued.odes eevee 42.50 
Additional charges on imported goods: 
1. Tax of 10 per cent of duty ..................66 4.25 
2. Emergency tax of 20 per cent of duty ...... 8.50 
3. Sales tax ...... Shinai natn enlldieinatieneditint caiiae bbe 10.00 
Fie rn oi oan crmiy ans nronhations cannhranse 5.00 
5. Patent Nationale, 6 per cent-of duty ........ 2.55 
6. Consular charge ...............ceccseseeeneeeeeeeees 2.00 
Total of additional charges ............ 32.30 
PU) CAI BOS ne 9 ii oi cee 5 itis +c seninnn cv eed cniee 74.80 


The effective tariff is thus not 42.50 per cent ad valorem, but 
74.80 per cent. No wonder the Association asks: “ What is the 
use of tariff concessions obtained by negotiations if they can 
be wiped out by the imposition of some extra tax? * The Asso- 
ciation’s plea is for simplification and uniformity ; in its view 
“a reasonable degree Of simplification in import barriers would 
open the way for a large increase in the export of wool textiles.” 


* * * 


A Plea for Simpler Tariffs 


The facts brought to light by the Association reveal the 
extent to which trade in wool textiles has been restricted 
during the inter-war period by.a multitude of devices, additional 
to the straight tariff and direct quantitative restriction. There is 
teason to believe, moreover, that the wool textile trade is not 
the only one that suffers from these handicaps and that, indeed, 
they are the rule rather than the exception. : 

Obviously, to hope for the complete abolition of all impedi- 
ments upon trade would be to hope for the impossible. But the 
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study in wool textiles emphasises the need for international 
action to end the present chaos and confusion. The pattern of 
the proposals made by the Association for wool textiles might 
equally well be applied to other goods : — 

1. In future commercial negotiations the Government should bear 
in mind that a reduction of foreign tariffs on woollen and worsted 
tissues would bring about an immediate increase in the export trade 
of these tissues. 

2. Unnecessary complications of tariff schedules for woollen and 
worsted tissues should be abolished and replaced by one standardised 
schedule applicable to all tissues made of wool, and adopted by every 
country. 

3. Every effort should be made to arrange that cloths with an 
admixture of silk or mercerised cotton for decoration purposes 
should be classed as all-wool goods, provided that the silk or 
mercerised cotton content does not exceed § per cent by weight. 

4. No commercial treaty should in future be renewed, or concluded, 
without a strong attempt to induce the other country to abandon 
excessive, arbitrary or unjust Customs formalities, and in particular 
all internal taxes specially levied on imported goods in addition to 
the straight tariff. 

5. Similarly, an attempt should be made to secure the gradual 
abolition of all measures designed to contro! directly—by quantitv— 
the export or import of woollen or worsted tissues. For the transition 
period all direct controls should at least be standardised and co- 
ordinated and always be expressed on a weight basis. 

The reduction of the obstacles to international trade is one of 
the pre-conditions of the achievement of the purposes of Bretton 
Woods, listed in the preamble to the Final Act. But if there 
must be tariffs, let them at least be simpler tariffs. 


* * * 


The Canadian Dollar 


The recent statement by the Canadian Finance Minister, 
Mr Ilsley, should finally set at rest the rumours so prevalent a 
few weeks ago that an appreciation of the Canadian dollar to 
parity with the American was imminent. It was emphasised in 
these columns when the rumours reached their peak that, even 
if natural forces were pressing against the current rate, the 
Canadian authorities would clearly prefer to maintain it until 
post-war trends became more clearly discernible. It is perhaps 
a-pity, since it is now evident that the Canadian authorities had 
no cogent reason for not breaking silence, that a public state- 
ment was not made earlier. Mr Iisley has now stated quite cate- 
gorically that there never was the slightest foundation for the 
rumours—which confirms the impression in_ well-informed 


circles that they had been spread by interested parties, appar- 
ently from New York. 


Owing to the effects of Mutual Aid and of wartime distortions 
of trade movements, it has been particularly difficult to draw 
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firm conclusions about Canada’s external position. Now it is re- 
vealed that the growth in liquid reserves—the Bank of Canada’s 
exchange holding has risen over the past year from a negligible 
sum to roughly $175 millions—has been mainly due to the 
heavy American purchases of Canadian securities, and that 
Canada’s net indebtedness to the United States has actually in- 
creased during the war. Thus if external liabilities are balanced 
against external assets, the overall exchange position has not 
improved. Moreover, the Government foresees the recurrence of 
deficits in its current balance of payments with the United 
States. In these circumstances, and with the impending fixa- 
tion of the initial Bretton Wood parities, it is easy to see why 
no change in the rate is in prospect. On a somewhat longer view, 
however, it may well happen that the relative movement of prices 
in Canada and the United States may tend still further to 
buttress the position of the Canadian dollar. 


x * * 


Danish Note Exchange 


Yet another of the liberated countries is following the now 
traditional pattern in its programme of financial reform. Belgium, 
France and Holland have all made an exchange of notes as the 
first step towards regaining control of the currency and fiscal 
situation. Now comes Denmark, which last week called in all 
notes bearing the date of 1943 or earlier. It is understood that 
this embraces the whole circulation issued during or prior to 
the German occupation: notes issued in 1944, when the cir- 
culation was still rising rapidly, in fact bore an earlier date. 
The plan is plainly designed to check tax evasion—which in 
Denmark is believed to have been particularly extensive—to 1s0- 
late notes in enemy hands, and to provide a census of cash 
holdings. zy 

Whether it also has more drastic anti-inflationary objectives 
is still not clear, New notes have so far been issued only up to 
the amount of 500 kr. per head of the amount deposited, the 
remainder being “temporarily” blocked in bank accounts. But 
a new capital tax and measures for the confiscation of profits 
1esulting from production for the enemy are understood to be 
in contemplation. To prepare the way for these policies, the 
exchange of notes is being supplemented by an unusually far- 
reaching survey of other private holdings or liquid assets. Bearer 
shares and bonds are being registered and stamped, and the 
authorities have been given powers to examine safe deposits and 
personal valuables. a 

If the whole policy is directed with the determination that 
these preliminary measures suggest, there is every possibility 
that it will bring the economic situation very fully under control. 
Inflationary tendencies in Denmark during the occupation were a 
good deal less marked than in other occupied areas, and the 
country has also suffered less war damage. The expansion o 
the note circulation compared with 1939 was appreciably ‘less 
than three-fold ; wholesale prices were doubled (the index was 
virtually unchanged from 1942 onwards); and the cost of living 
rose by less than 60 percent. Thus, despite the large advances 
by the National Bank to the Germans to‘finance the balance on 
clearing account and occupation. costs,:a-high proportion of. the 
new credit was effectively sterilised—thanks partly to the steep 
increases imposed upon. commercial bank. reserve requirements 
in 1942. 

py, ae delegation is at present in London for official dis- 
cussions on trade and exchange, and one likely outcome is the 
conclusion of a payments agreement. It has been reported that 
a substantial gap exists between prices offered for dairy produce 
and bacon by the British authorities and those demanded by 
Danish farmers; and that this gap may have to be closed by 
fixing the krone exchange at a considerable discount compared 
with its pre-war value. If the general financial situation is is 
well under control as it appears to be, an arbitrary exchange 
depreciation would be particularly inappropriate. 


* * x 


Finnish Mark Devaluation 


Another North European Government which is now engaged 
in trade discussions with the United Kingdom is that of Finland. 
A few weeks ago, representatives of UK supply departments were 
in Helsinki to arrange for timber purchases, but it is understood 
that the present negotiations Cover a much wider field. Finland’s 
economy has been drastically disrupted by the war. Its resources 
had to meet the double drain of active warfare and of exploitation 
by the Germans, and now face a third stress in the shape of the 
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Russian indemnity. Inflationary pressure has consequently been 
severe. Although deliveries of war material resulted in a credit 
balance on clearing account with Germany—an interesting excep. 
tion to the general experience—central bank credit expanded ve 
rapidly. By the end of 1944 the note circulation had risen to 
roughly seven times its pre-war level. 

Owing mainly to a system of Government subsidies, however, 
the rise in official price indices was much less than proportionate 
to this growth in the volume of money. By end-1944 the whole. 
sale price index was still less than three times its pre-war level, 
and the cost-of-living index by February last was still only a little 
more than doubled. Since then, however, the pressures have been 
increasing. On the one hand, attempts to regain control of the 
budgetary position by abatement of subsidies have provoked wag: 
increases ; and on the other hand, there has been an increasing 
outflow of goods to Russia. The external problem, in particular, 
seems to be acute. In early June the Bank of Finland raised the 
official rate for sterling from 196 Finmarks (approximately its 
1939 level) to 343 Finmarks—equivalent to a devaluation of 75 per 
cent. Early this week the rate was raised again, to 485 Finmarks, 
It is questionable, however, whether even these drastic changes 
will suffice to restore equilibrium, for much higher rates have been 
quoted in the black markets. 


* * x 


Steel Research 


The future of the British steel industry will depend in no 
small measure, on its ability to remain in the forefront of technical 
progress. Although Britain remains a naturally favourable loca- 
tion for steel plants, it has long ago ceased to have a monopoly 
of natural advantages, and after the war it wiil be handicapped 
by dear coal. The industry can only retain its position among 
steel-making countries if it can enlist the services of the best 
scientists, if it gives them ample scope for research and experi- 
ment, and if it is willing to keep its practice and equipment in 
line with technical innovations. 

The industry is not unaware of the importance of research. It 
has decided to set up a Research Association which is to be 
directed by Dr C. F. Goodeve at present Assistant Controller 
for Research and Development at the Admiralty. The new Re- 
search Association is to collaborate closely with the research 
teams of individual firms, and with the research centres of the 
universities. It will have at its disposal some £400,000 a year, that 
is ten times the amount spent on collective research, as distinct 
from research carried out by individual concerns, before the war. 

The contribution likely to be made by the Association will 
depend, apart from the quality of its personnel, on the scope of 
its activities. No doubt it will be largely concerned with the solv- 
tion of specific problems referred to it by individual companies. 
But this is not the only function of collective research. An 
efficient collective research organisation working in close collabora- 
tion with individual concerns, and with the universities, should 
be in an excellent position to take a view about the fruitful direc- 
tion of research and about the technical deficiencies of present 
steel-making practice. The Association should therefore be given 
every Opportunity to initiate its own research, and to express its 
views about present practice. If the technical facilities available 
for research and experiment at existing plants prove inadequate, 
the Association should be provided with laboratories of its own, 
and should not be hampered by lack of finance. This second func- 
tion of collective research, the initiation of research, is at least 
as important —if not more important—as that of solving specific 
problems referred to the Association by individual companies. Its 
efficient fulfilment will depend largely on the willingness of the 
industry to give its Research Association a free hand, and to 
Carry into practice its technical recommendations. 


* * * 


Housing Aids and Limitations 


Suggestions that the supply of certain components and of 
household appliances cannot keep pace with the housing pro- 
gramme were strongly rebutted recently by Mr James Shaw, 
chairman of Allied Ironfounders. He gave as an instance his esti- 
mate that, straightaway, half a million baths can be produced 4 
year, which would not only cover the housing programme and 
a substantial amount of replacement, but would leave a margif 
for export. Mr Shaw’s own group is producing new types of 
domestic cooking and heating appliances, which are claimed not 
only to save more labour but—equally important at present—t? 
save.more solid fuel. The initial costs of the new types will 
apparently be higher, but their running cost relatively lower: 
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however, no estimate. is given of their likely scale of production. 
Mr Shaw concludes that: 

Given the labour and materials soon, and the seturn of our 
requisitioned premises, we are confident that the light castings 
industry will more than be able to keep pace with the rate of 
housing, and at the same time produce a surplus for our very 
important export markets. 


This is encouraging news, but the very important reservation 
about labour and materials runs throughout Mr Shaw’s argument 
and to some extent vitiates it. Many industries, given the labour 
and materials, possess sufficient capacity. One industry which 
apparently does not do so, and which is also essential to the 
housing programme, is the gypsum industry. The production of 
gypsum plaster boards and gypsum hardwall plasters is largely in 
the hands of British Plaster Board, whose chairman, Lord Belper, 
complained last week that unfair attacks are being made on the 
building materials industry. He claimed that, far from profiteering 
being engineered by producers’ rings, his company’s profits had 
declined during the war, owing to an unfair costing basis ; and 
even commented that if a better return was not forthcoming, 
his company’s plan to spend over £1,000,000 on necessary new 
capital outlay became hard to justify. 

Both Mr Shaw’s and Lord Belper’s speeches reflect the desire 
of most companies concerned in housing to be allowed greater 
freedom in their conduct of business and in the determination 
of prices. The abuses which can arise from any degree whatever 
of monopoly control are, however, more to be feared now than 
during wartime ; and on this point their arguments are uncon- 
vincing. Lord Belper claims that his concern is in no sense a 
monopoly, since alternative types of wall-board to its gypsum 
products undeniably exist. There is some truth in this conten- 
tion, but it does not rule out the possibility that informal price 
agreements exist—if not between British Plaster Board and its 
potential competitors, then between other groups of building 
materials producers. 

* * * 


GEC and PMH 


According to the remarks made by Sir Harry Railing, chair- 
inan of the General Electric Company, at its annual meeting, the 
company is to be faced with very substantial problems of recon- 
version to peacetime manufactures. He seemed to suggest that, 
owing to its wide scope, the company will be worse off in this 
respect than some other members of the electrical equipment 
industry. To some extent the conversion must, of course, be 
deferred until the end of hostilities in the Far East. 

But Sir Harry is apparently less concerned about the 
mechanical problems than the human ones, Although he pays 
tribute to. both staff and workpeople, he appears to fear that 
differences of opinion as to how the objective of “ employment, 
full opportunities for all and a rising standard of living” is to be 
reached may be exaggerated into a real barrier to progress. In 
his view, these aims can only be attained by increased capital 
outlay for each worker employed and by increased effort and 
output from all concerned, including, presumably, management, 
staff and workpeople. Both are necessary to ensure: 

that competitive increased output per man which is required to 

pay for the food and raw materials which are necessary for our 

very existence and on the amount of which will ultimately depend 
what measure of security, standard of living and leisure we can 
afford and enjoy. Neither the capital outlay nor the increased 
effort will be forthcoming unless common confidence, trust and 
good will exist and are fostered between employers and employed. 

That seems a very fair statement of the position. Certainly 
mechanisation must be increased, if output per head is to rise, 
but, equally, labour must accept the fall in numbers employed 
per unit of output and must not demand for those who remain in 
employment the whole of the saving in the prime cost of pro- 
duction. If they are expected to make such demands, it will be 
impossible to provide adequate depreciation on the new plant 
and it will not be installed. 


* 


_ But Sir Harry’s statement leaves out one important considera- 
tion; the extent to which those in charge of industry prefer to 
Play for safety rather than to take risks in the hope of reducing 
Costs, either to themselves or to the community at large. This 
Occurs when the question of replacing obsolete plant arises, 
whether the obsolescence arises because there is more efficient 
plant to make the same product, or because a better 

could be made with new plant. If the new Government wishes to 
Produce a rapid rise in the wtandard of living it will find it 
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possible to make a large contribution to the main objective, they 
can do so by banning restrictive practices so common among 
both workers and managements. 


* * * 
Can Pac Payment 


The optimism which has recently driven the price of Canadian 
Pacific common shares up above 20 is not likely to be greatly 
encouraged by the declaration this week of a dividend of 50 cents, 
payable in October. Except that the declaration comes earlier 
this year, it is the same as that of a year ago, and the figures of 
gross and net receipts for the first half-year are not particularly 
encouraging. Gross receipts show an increase of about one per 
mille, at $154,727,000 odd, but net receipts, at $17,219,677 are 
down by $5,460,780. It is difficult to place any precise value on 
this figure because additional wage charges, applicable to the 
months February to July, 1944, inclusive, were included as.a lump 
sum addition to costs at the end of the year. If it were permissible 
to spread this evenly over the months, the-comparison would sug- 
gest a slight improvement for the first half of the current year, but 
that is not a conclusion which can be drawn safely. The interesting 
fact is that, so far, there is no sign of the decline in gross or net 
receipts which the board appeared to expect to occur this year. 
The price of the shares which was as high as 20} on the eve 
of the announcement of the election result had fallen to 193 prior 
to the dividend announcement. They have since risen to 213 on 
a general improvement in New York and the flight into over- 
seas stocks in London. 


x * * 
Financial Disintegration in Germany 


It is still impossible to obtain a comprehensive picture of 
Germany’s monetary and financial situation. The collapse of any 
national regime would be enough in itself to cause utter con- 
fusion. Confusion has been accentuated by the division of the 
country into four zones of occupation and by the lack of com- 
munication between the various zones. Since the collapse, the 
Reichsbank has ceased to function centrally—only its Haupt- 
stellen (main branches) have continued business on a local scale. 
Inside each zone conditions until July were so fluid that the 
financial officers of Military Government were not yet in 
possession of any over-all statistics on money circulation and 
banking in their respective areas. 

The one outstanding and rather encouraging fact is that in all 
the four zones only one type of military mark has been put into 
circulation. The military marks which circulate in the Russian 
zone are the same as those issued by the other occupying powers 
—their only distinctive mark is that their serial number begins 
with a dash instead of an O. The currencies of the occupying 
powers—pounds, dollars and roubles—are not used by their 
Forces. (The exception is the Polish zloty, which is already 
being put into circulation by the newly-opened branches of the 
Polish National Bank in the territories east of the Oder and the 
Neisse which Poland claims for incorporation. (The uniformity 
of the currency arrangements in the various zones will, of course, 
facilitate the working out of a single financial policy for Germany, 
if the Allied Powers opt for it. 

The disruption of the normal flow of currency made each 
area dependent for the supply of bank notes on the cash avail- 
able at the nearest Reichsbank Hauptstelle. Where the amount 
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of available cash was insufficient to meet pressing needs, local 
banks sometimes issued promissory notes. On the whole, how- 
ever, the shortage of Reichsmarks at the Hauptstellen has not 
been serious—only the smallest denominations have been scarce. 
The total circulation at the time of the armistice was estimated at 
40 to 44 billion of Reichsmark. Until July it was not known how 
his mass of circulation was distributed between the various zones. 
A certain amount of forged banknotes has also been in circula- 
tion. This, as well as rumours that some of the latest issues of 
the Reichsbank would be invalid, has given rise to some pamic 
among the Germans and produced among them a distinct prefer- 
ence for the military mark. However, only relatively small quan- 
tities of the military mark have found their way into the hands 
of the ‘German civilians, at least in Western Germany. 
Allied soldiers can buy precious little in Germany ; and under 
the “no fraternisation” order they were, until quite recently, 
not allowed to buy anything. 
* * * 


Banking Difficulties 


The situation in banking has also been fluid. Before the end 
of hostilities, massive withdrawals of deposits took place. Soon 
after the armistice the public began to show signs of some re- 
gained confidence. In the American zone, for instance, where 
about 90 per cent of the banks are open and some banks have 
never closed, deposits on the average exceeded withdrawals by 
about 30 per cent in June. In the French zone the fear of 

“harsh treatment ” and dispossession has tended to prolong the 
panic—in Stuttgart withdrawals exceeded deposits Tight up to 
the entry of the Americans. Military government in the U.S. 
zone has in principle put no restrictions on withdrawals, except 
in cases where accounts were blocked because their owners were 
“ardent Nazis.” Most bankers, however, seem to have decided 
of their own accord to freeze temporarily some proportion— 
usually 50 per cent—of their customers’ accounts. Generaly 
speaking, the banking situation is determined by two factors : 
the industrial standstill and the threat of bankruptcy, which 
springs from the fact that 70 to 90 per cent of the banks’ assets 
consist of Reich loans. 


The greatest demand on the banks’ resources now comes from 
the German civil administrations working under Military 
Government. The revenue of these administrations is negligible. 
The tax-collecting apparatus, has. widely broken down; 

‘and in the towns there are hardly any taxpayers at all now, At 
the same time, expenditure is rising. Apart from the need to pay 
salaries to the administrative personnel, expenditure on social 
welfare is very heavy—for example, in. connection with the 
return of released prisoners and refugees. In addition, local 
civil administrations sometimes have to carry the burden of 
financing production for the needs of Military Government. For 
instance, in the Rhine-Maine district entrepreneurs working for 
Military Government receive military requisitioning bills, against 
which the German civil. administration is asked to pay cash. 
The post-Nazi administrations have had a hard struggle against 
the threat of bankruptcy, almost from the first days of their ¢xis- 
tence. In some cases they. have had to cut at a stroke the salaries 
of their employees by as much as’ 40 per cent. Most leaders of 
the administrations view the prospect with grave anxiety. Some 
of the remedies suggested by them are: the re-establishment of 
a central financial management for the whole of Germany, some 
form of capital levy and the mobilisation of credit from agri- 
cultural sourcesy © Bir 

* *® * 
Simplified Control for Light Metals 


The institution of a simplified control for aluminium, mag- 
nesium and silicon, from the beginning of the month, suggests 
that there is n6 longer any difficulty in supply. In announcing the 
changes, the Ministry of Aircraft Production declares that the 
intention is to permit a-return to normal commercial relationships 
between consumer and producer. 

For aluminium, the existing Orders remain in force, but licences 
will be granted enabling users:to ‘acquire*and usé any quantities 
freely, except for virgin aluminium, for which the Ministry remains 
the sole.trader. New ‘users ‘can, of course,” apply...for..licences. 
Exporters will still need to apply for “indi¥idual licences. For 
magnesium, the changeS affect fabricatéd products, and the same 
procedure applies as for fabricated aluminium. Licences for 
silicon will no. longes. be necessary, and the Ministry will fulfil 
orders for it. Prices are unaffected wie — control 
procedure. 
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- The general -easing of control will be welcomed by the indys. 
tries consuming light metals, but it is clear that the Ministry wi) 
be able to watch developments, and, if necessary, tighten up 
control. In any event, the Light Metals Control will be availab), 
to render assistance in obtaining supplies for urgent needs, or jj 
any other difficulties should arise. 

* * * 


More “Tap ”’ Bills 


Some unusually large cross-movements within the “ interna]” 
floating debt have occurred in the past month. The-downwarj 
trend of “tap” bills which occurred in the earlier months of the 
year has been sharply reversed ; an increase over the month 
£121 million carries the total back to its February level of £2,3 
million. At the same time, ways and means advances from public 
departments have dropped by £86 million. This last movemen 
is quite plainly associated with the issue during the month of ; 
further £120 million of 3 per cent Terminable Annuities to th 
National Debt Commissioners for account of the Savings Bank;, 
which, pending these periodical funding transactions, apparently 
employ their accumulating surpluses in ways and means rather 
than in tap bills. But for this operation, the total “ internal ” floar. 
ing debt—tap bills and ways and means combined—would have 
risen by some £155 million. 

This movement affords some indication of the extent to which 
the £244 million of 2 per cent Conversion Loan, which was repaid 
on July 1st, had been concentrated in official hands by the time 
the maturity date was reached. Not all of the redemption pro. 
ceeds of the official holdings were, however, reinvested in floating 
debt. In the first week of July, tap issues of 3 per Cent Saving: 
Bonds totalled no less than £59.9 million in contrast with an 
average of only £5 million weekly in the previous few weeks. 
Part of these increased subscriptions will, no doubt, have com: 
from public holders of the maturing loan, but in view of the fact 
that the Savings Bonds are the longest of the tap issues, it seems 
clear that the bulk must have represented reinvestment by the 
authorities. 

In the past few months, thanks to the increased offerings 
tender Treasury bills, the expansion in the publicly held floatin 
debt in consequence of the ement of the savings drive has 
been shared fairly equally between tender bills and TDRs. Since 
February, the former have expanded by £250 million, and the 
latter by £331 million. But in the similar period of 1944, whe 
the tender issue was increased by almost: exactly the same amount, 
the volume of TDRs rose by only million. For the next six 
weeks, moreover, before the la ing of the “Thanksgiving” 
Savings Campaign, the expansion of TDR issues is likely to 
become more marked. Unless the weekly offering of tender bill 
is raised above the present standard level of £130 million, which 
is improbable, the issues will from now onwards be balanced by 
maturities. This week’s expansion, which marks the end of th 
three months’ period of growth, is only £10 million, and carric 
‘the total to £1,690 million. ; 


x Rims wil 
Correction . 

We regret that in-our issue of July 21st, page 93, Mr A 
Maizel was incorrectly described as chairman and managini 
director of the Victoria Margarine Works. The word forme 


was inadvertently omitted. Mr Maizel has no present connection 
with this company. 


Shorter Note 
The Technique Film Productions’ film “ Steel,” which is now 


being shown, is one of the first films to come out of the Film Prof 


ducers’ Guild, Britain’s new association of eight leading docv- 
mentary film companies, whose main object is to realise th 
advantages of pooled finance, equipment and technicians, whilst 
retaining as far as possible the individuality and independence 4 
the Guild’s Associate members. The use of technicolor adds # 
the clarity and attractiveness of this film, which mainui® 
j ighout a standard“ of technique and artistry that promis 
well for the future of this branch‘of British film making. Mort 
over, the film offers the layman a bird’s-eye view of the compl 


the British Council, in association with the British Iron and Ste 
Federation, “Steel” is an interesting example of the scope 4 
the documentary film. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
aD 


BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE, 
LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS AND 
ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Broadcast Relay Service, Limited, was 
held, on the 31st ultimo, in tsa: 

Mr Allan Miller (chairman and joint 
managing director) said that the balance of 
trading account amounted to £135,439, 
approximately the same as last year. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Referring to the war service of their 
companies, the chairman said that their 
manufactures included equipment for 
communication and navigation purposes, 
apparatus used in conjunction with the 
development of large bombs and devices for 
anti-submarine warfare. A large variety of 
other equipment was made by the company, 
such as specialised types of motors and 
generators for use on land, sea and in the 
air, also synthetic air training equipment for 
aircraft crews. As a typical example he was 
now permitted to disclose the rediffusion 
trainer. This was a device by which 
bomber crews were trained on the ground 
to deal with all conditions they had to meet 
in operational flights. This apparatus was 
a striking instance of the successful applica- 
tion of rediffusion technique to an urgent 
practical war problem, and no doubt had 
been the means of saving many gallant lives, 
conserving aircraft, petrol and speeding up 
the training. 

The company had a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of designs on hand for peace-time 
production which would employ a substantial 
part of their manufacturing facilities. A 
department had been established for in- 
dustrial radio heating apparatus, and their 
equipment was meeting with widespread 
acceptance for industrial processes. 

The Rediffusion Services operated by their 
subsidiary companies in 35 towns had been 
maintained throughout the war, despite the 
fact that many of their towns had been sub- 
jected to the heaviest bombing. Their in- 
dustrial communications service operated by 
their subsidiary, Central Rediffusion Services, 
Limited, performed a valuable task in 
equipping factories for “ Music While You 
Work.” They had conducted extensive re- 
search on this subject and many factories 
had been equipped with their system: When 
properly done, “ Music While You Work” 
Was an important aid to certain types of pro- 
duction and it was much appreciated by 
workpeople in factories. They believed that 
this iype of service would continue. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Referring to business prospects, the chair- 
man said that the company maintained a re- 
search staff who were constantly seeking to 
discover ways and means to improve the 
service. They were planning to give their 
subscribers a choice of three alternative pro- 
gramme circuits instead of two, and they 
hoped in spite of continuing difficulties in 
manpower and equipment, that the necessary 
installations would be completed within a 
short time after the third programme pro- 
mised by the B.B.C. had come into operation, 

Meanwhile there was ample scope for ex- 
Pansion not only in many of the areas they 
already served, but also in new areas at home 
and overseas. Despite the fact that anything 
in the nature of sales effort had necessarily 
been at a minimum, the number of their sub- 
scribers was growing steadily. The demand 
pad or ont a Service came — many 

ers ai were preparing themselves 
to meet that demand. ee 
report was adopted, and the payment 
of a final dividend of 34 per cent., making 
7 per cent., free of tax, for the year on the 
ordinary stock was approved 


BOOTS PURE DRUG 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NET PROFIT £554,139 
LORD TRENT’S REVIEW 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 26th ultimo, at Beeston, Not- 
ungham. 

‘The Right Hon. Lord Trent presided, and 
said, in the course of his speech: The net 
profit amounts to £554,139, which, together 
with £210,591 brought in from last year, gives 
a total of £764,730. Out of this sum dividends 
have been paid on preference, preferred 
ordinary and ordinary shares amounting to 
£208,375, and your directors recommend a 
final dividend on ordinary shares of 12} per 
cent., less tax, absorbing a further £100,000. 

We have appropriated {£100,000 to free- 
hold property reserve, replaced £4,552, the 
amount charged during the year for war 
damage premiums, and transferred £150,000 
to provision for pension funds. 


BALANCE-SHEET STATEMENT 


The chief changes in the balance-sheet for 
the past six years are the following sums 
provided out of profits: — 


£ 
Depreciation on leasehold properties 532,662 
Depreciation on fittings and plant... 1,244,291 


Freehold reserve .... ...++-.....2.... . 495,004 
War damage and _ contingency 

DODECWI OE. . SSG bh de 00k 549,660 
Works development reserve ......... 550,000 
Provision for pension funds (apart 

from current contributions) ...... 269,500 





The total value of fittings and 
plant for the whole organisation 3,428,751 
Against which accumulated de- 
preciation stands at ............... 2,066,222 


Leaving a net book value of ... 1,362,529 


The book value is therefore less than 40 
per cent. of the original cost. 

We hear a good deal .owadays about the 
importance of keeping plant thoroughly up to 
date and scrapping it when it becomes obso- 
lete. Shareholders will therefore be pleased 
to s¢e that as soon as the new plant becomes 
available, we shall be in a position to instal it, 
as we have written down our plant so dras- 
tically. 

For the year ended March 31, 1945, we had 
to provide over five times the amount re- 
quired for taxation in 1939. During the six 
oy we have written £216,706 off properties. 

he net value of destroyed assets was 
£611,300, and War Damage Act premiums 
paid amounted to £291,646. After doing all 
this our reserves have increased during the 
period by £269,318, and, as I have said, we 
have set aside a similar sum for employees’ 
pensions. 

I may state here that the actuaries are 
working on the plan for an improved and 
enlarged scheme of women’s pensions, but 
this will be a long job and cannot be com- 
pleted until we know what contributions will 
be required under the new Government 
scheme. 


THE FUTURE 


Our financial position is sound, we enjoy 
the confidence, and, indeed, the affection of 
the public. While favouring price controls to 
protect the consumers against exploitation, 
we assume that the restrictive controls which 
weigh so heavily upon us will be removed 
with reasonable speed. If that assumption is 
borne out, I can give you an assurance that, 
with the knowledge we have gained during 
the war and with the enlargement of our 
research department which we contemplate, 


_ we can face the future with the greatest con- 


fidence. 
The report and accounts were unanimoudy 
adopted. 
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CROPPER AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULTIES SUCCESSFULLY 
OVERCOME 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Cropper and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 27th ultimo, at Thatcham, Berks. 

Mr Shirley W. Cropper (the chairman), 
who presided, said: The directors’ report 
and accounts having been in your hands for 
the regulation period, I propose, with your 
consent, to take them as read. (Agreed.) 
The figures disclosed by the accounts have 
no doubt had your careful attention, and I 
am sure you do not expect me to go through 
the various items. 


I am glad to be able to report that both 
our associated companies, the Colthrop 
Board and Paper Mills, Limited, and Con- 
tainers, Limited, have done very satisfactory 
business, and dividends of 10 per cent., with 
a bonus of 2} per cent., have been paid by 
both companies. 


I have referred on previous occasions to 
the Excess Profits Tax. I think a reduction 
in this very heavy taxation, together with a 
relaxation of many of the controls, would 
considerably help industry. 

The past year has been no easier than any 
year since war broke out, but in spite of titat 
we have successfully overcome the many 
perplexing problems which have been en- 
countered, 

A large number of our employees have 
been serving with the Forces in all the 
theatres of war, and I am sure that, when 
those who are able come back, our company 
will be found fully equipped to play its part. 
On your behalf as well as my own I extend 
to all our officials and employees our gratefu! 
appreciation for all they have done during 
the past year which has enabled us to show 
such excellent results. 

There are, of course, as you may well 
imagine, very difficult times ahead, but while 
realising that to the fuli the directors look 
forward with confidence, and you may be 
sure that the interests of the shareholders 
will be as well looked after in the future as 
they have been in the past. 

The report and accounts were unan’mously 
adopted, and a dividend of 10 per cent. and 
a bonus of 2} per cent., both less tax, on 
the ordinary shares was declared. 


WM. CORY AND SON, 
LIMITED 


Sir Arthur Cory-Wright, Bart., chairman 
of the company, presided on the 26th ultimo 
at the forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Wm. Cory and Son, Limited, and said that 
the accounts showed a net profit of £710,635. 
Payment of a final dividend of 15 per cent.” 
on the ordinary and employees’ stock, making 
20 per cent. for the year. would leave a 
balance of £1,273,894 to be carried forward. 

Their colliers continued to operate only 
on the British coast, and under controlled 
rates of freight, and it was expected that this 
control would continue for some time. 

In anticipation of losses in the fleet they 
embarked upon a building programme early 
in the war, with the result that the losses 
sustained had been largely replaced. 

The report was adopted. 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE (PARK 
LANE), LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 
ACCOMMODATION 


The seventeenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Grosvenor House @ark Lane), 
Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, in 
London, Mr K. A. Layton-Bennett, FCA 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts : 

The balance of trading profit, after charg- 
ing all working expenses, amounts [fo 
£153,022, a decrease of £40,352 as compared 
with last year. This decrease is due to rising 
costs of operation in almost all directions 
and also to the effect upon our business of 
the very severe flying-bomb attacks on 
London last year. After providing for 
debenture stock interest, taxation and other 
items, there remained a profit for the year 
of £24,753, which, in all the circumstances, 
may be regarded as satisfactory. This profit 
compares with £32,225 for the preceding 
year. In view of the decline in profits, only 
one year’s dividend on the preference share 
capital was paid. This leaves three years’ 
preference dividend still in arrears. How- 
ever, on July roth a full year’s preference 
dividend was declared, payable on Septem- 
ber 30th next. 


LACK OF GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


Hotels in our view have not received that 
measure of support and encouragement from 
the various Government Departments con- 
cerned which they are entitled to expect. 
The industry has had to fight hard to main- 
tain a reasonably good service, both labour 
and food supplies having presented the 
greatest difficulties. The very important part 
which hotels play in the daily life of a 
nation is not as widely recognised as it 


should be. No city or large town in the 
world can afford to disregard the necessity 
of providing good hotel accommodation. . 
city which cannot offer that service will 
inevitably suffer loss of reputation and, yet 
more important, of valuable business con- 
tacts. In some countries the industry is 
now regarded as of national importance, and 
I hope the day will come when the Govern- 
ment of this country, too, will recognise 1ts 
special requirements. 3 

At the present time great emphasis 1s 
placed on the country’s need to increase its 
export trade. The travel industry, in which 
the hotel industry plays a prominent part, 
ranks very high in the list of industries which 
are instrumental in increasing the country’s 
trade balance. It is of the utmost import- 
ance, therefore, that the Government should 
recognise the need to enable the hotel 
industry to attract foreign visitors. 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTRACTING OVERSEAS 
VISITORS 


I consider that there never has been a 
better moment to “ advertise ” Great Britain, 
and London in particular, in all parts of the 
world. The Treasury and the Board of 
Trade should go all out in a comprehensive 
programme to attract overseas visitors. 
London is full of historical and romantic 
traditions, and its ordeal in war has enhanced 
its reputation. In spite of the aerial attacks 
a great many of its ancient buildings still 
remain intact, and, in addition to the places 
of historical interest in and around it, it has 
an abundance of entertainment to offer to 
visitors. In this programme hotels, of 
course, would only play a part, but, none the 
less, a very important part, since the comfort 
and satisfaction of overseas visitors must 
depend to a great extent on the hotel 
accommodation available to them. The 
Government’s help is essential both to attract 
overseas visitors and to permit hotels to 
modernise their services. 

The report was adopted. 
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DUFAY-CHROMEX, LIMITED 


Synopsis of chairman’s speech at eighth 
annual general meeting of members held on 
Wednesday, July 25, 1945. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, KBE, who pre- 
sided, said: 

Trading profit excluding Polyfoto (Eng- 
land), Limited, £82,719. Total trading profit 
6 146,989. Provision for taxation £39,270, 
rovision for contingencies £50,000. Net profit 
without Polyfoio dividend £57,719 against 
last year’s £23,243 (including £3,165 from 
Polyfoto (England), Limited). 

Directors recommend the whole profit 
£57,719 be carried to reserve account. Par- 
ticular feature of consolidated balance-sheet js 
improvement in liquid position, loans having 
been reduced by £101,846 to £155,529 and 
cash at bank and in hand having been in- 
creased by £47,184 to £107,307. Taxation 
charges based upon the profits of the group 
for the year have been provided for in full, 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Separate meetings have been convened to 
be held immediately following this meeting 
at which the directors’ proposals for recon- 
struction of this comanee ¢ capital will come 
before you for consideration. 

Large contracts for products adapted 
to rehabilitation are being executed and 
plants working to capacity. Demand for 
35mm. Dufaycolor from home and abroad is 
very substantial. To satisfy anticipated de- 
mand and expand exports additional plants 
necessary. Preparations for expanding com- 
pany’s activities in advanced stage and al- 
ready manufacturing finest 35mm. strip pro- 
jector in existence. 

The report was adopted, and a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the chairman, 
directors and staff, on the motion of Sir P. 
Malcolm Stewart, Bt., seconded by Mr 
Arthur Forwood, and supported by the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Mottistone. 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The market this week has oscillated 
between ease and moderate stringency, but neither condition in any 
way reflects the results of the election, which have left the technical 
position of the market quite undisturbed. Treasury borrowing on 
deposit receipts was resumed with an offer of £25 million, which 
compared with nominal maturities of {20 million and actual maturities 
of about £17} million. Thus there was £7} million of new money to 
be found, against nil in the previous week ; but the excess issue of 
Treasury bills over maturities was reduced to £10 million, and will 
run off altogether next week. Non-market applications at last week's 
tender were somewhat reduced, and the average rate was restored to 
a bare fraction over 1 per cent. Thus the discount houses secured a 
slightly higher quota, corresponding to about £54} million of bills. 

he market’s weekly average allotment for the July tenders was easily 
a new high record, at {55-3 million, which is almost double the 
seasonally low level for March last and is some {11 million above the 
average for July, 1944. 

Money supplies were adequate early in the week, and the banks 
Were modest buyers of bills. But on Tuesday the end-month turnover 
of funds and substantial calling for the last of the making-up produced 
a fairly sharp pressure, and there were some sales of bills to the special 
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buyer. Since the turn of the month, however, and the release oy «ome 
£8 million in Government interest monies, the position has become 
very comfortable. 

As expected, the efflux of notes for the August holiday reached 
record proportions. The week’s demand amounted to (14-1 million, 
compared with £9 -2 million in 1944. The effects of this upon the credit 
position have, however, been substantially neutralised by an increase 
in the total security portfolio by £9 -4 million. 

The Bank of England has revised its forward exchange quotations, 
so that the “ middle” rate is now at parity with the spot rate in each 
case, instead of being at a slight premium. There have also been 
minor alterations in official (spot) rates quoted by the Dominion banks 
in London. The T.T. selling rate for South African pounds is now at 
par (instead of at S.A.£100 5s.) and the spread between buying and 
selling rates has been reduced from 15s. to 10s. Rates quoted by the 
Australasian banks in London for demand drafts and mail transfers 
on Australia and New Zealand have been revised so that they now 
stand at the same level as the T.T. rates. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between July 
25th and August Ist :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
days, 14,%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1}%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%: Short Loans, 
1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at call, $%; at notice, 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanzed 
between July 25th and August Ist. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03}. Ganada. § (4-Sé3) 
4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22}) 17-30-40. French 
Empire. Francs 199{-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. Krona (/§-159) T.T. 16-85-95. 
Dutch West Indies. Florin (12:11) 7-58-62. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100 -20 ; 
mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $40-2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil, 
84-56% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spaim. Peseias 44-00. 
T Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between July 25th and August Ist. 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 973-3. India. Rupee (/8d. per rupee) 1748-1840. Belgian 
Congo. Francs 176}-}. China. National $3-3,.4. fran. RL 128-130. 


Discount rates : Bank Bills 60 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 




















New York July July July July July 
on 25 26 27 28 » 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London ...... 4032 § 40345 403 403§ 403§ 403§ 403§ 
Montreal...... 90 -875 90-875 | 90-680 | 90-680 90 -680 90 -680 90 680 
Zurich? 6.20 23 -50 23 -50 23 -50 23 -50 23 50 23 *50 23 +50 
Buenos Aires .. 24 -92* 24 -93* 24 -93* 24 -90* 24 -92* 24 -92* 24 -92* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-25 5-25 5-25 5°25 5-25 5-25 5-25 
Lisbon..... — 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-06 





* Official Buying Rate 25-78. 


{ Free Rate. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
July 28th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are 
given after allowing for repayments and receipts: 

(£ thousands) 


Total ordinary expenditure....... 1,735,587 4 Total ordinary revenue ...esesees 856,768 
New sinking funds ....... ecvccee 3,032 | Loans raised :— 


Loans repaid :— 3% Defence Bonds (net)....... 25,948 
5% Conversion Loan, 1944..... 150 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75.... 164,542 
2% Conversion Loan. 1945..... 244,293 % Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54. . 170 

“Other Debt ” :— 24% Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. . 62,500 
External (net) ......... coccce 6,110 13% Exchequer Bonds, 1950... 124,431 

Increases in balances .....seceees 560 at. Savings Certs. (net) ...... 32,900 


Tax Reserve Certs. (net)....... 59,828 
3% Term. Annuities (net) ..... 112,090 
“Other Debt ” :— 


Internal (net) ....scsesesses 1,867 
Floating Debt (net) :-— 


Treas’ Bs cccccs sesecsees 308,750 
hook ot England Adv. ....... Dr. 750 
Public Dept. Adv...... connees SOAR 
Treas Dnacies casebas d 
Misce Scanner epetaths Kinesiees eee 
1,989,732 1,989,732 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Industrial Disputes.—The number of working days lost in June as 
a result of trade disputes was 200,000, compared with 129,000 in May, 
and 42,000 in June, 1944. There were 205 stoppages, compared with 
196 in May and 127 in June, 1944. The number of workpeople 
involved was 56,800 in June, $0,900 in May, and 24,600 in June, 
1944. The number of working days lost in the period January to 
June, 1945, was 995,000, compared with 2,917,000 in the same period 
last year. 


The “ Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended July 31st. The crops 
component was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete index 
167.6. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 28, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was /81,995,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £118,113,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £345,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations ot {3,032,334 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£881,851,000 against £1,057,035,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Exchequer 


| Receipts into the 
| (g thousands) 








Se pe ’ 
Revenue mate, — — | Wee | Week 
1945-46) 


ended | ended 



































to to 

July July July July 

29, 

1944 1945 lou ins 

Oxptnary 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000! 285, ana 300, 185) 21,513 26,416 
ee eee 80,000: 54, 8,660 258 
Fstate, etc., Duties! 115,000 38 oor 37, 998) 2,677, 2,830 
Siabbe... kanes +31 19, 3,702! 6, . | 220 
NDC... 500,000 8.920! 10,068 640, 670 
E.P.T. 146,476) 122 "967 8,477) 9,534 
Otber Inland. Rev. 1, = =] 20, 10 
Tota! Inland Rev./2065000) 459, 031 466 975 33,627, 39,938 
Catena. ’....<0:: (589,000 185,198 182,543 7,408. 7,371 
MR ci cocnudl | 541, ,000! 165,812. 172,374 29, 812, 29,174 
Total Customs &| | 
Excise ........ 11150000" 351,010) 354, 917) 37, 220 36,545 
Motor Duties oad 30,0001 2,862) 1,074 187 419 
Post Office (Neti | 
Receipts} ...... one | = 


Willer Linaenl 4 i090 i, 150) 240 «220 
Crown Lands....{ 1,000! 350) ‘599 80, 130 
Receipts from Sua- | 

dry Loans. ....| 11,500; 2,183 3, 638. 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 23 000 23,265) 22,624 2,969 4,743 


Total Ord. Rev.. 





— oe 


- 5265000, 8: 839, 791 856,768 74, 323 $1,995 
Secr-BaLaNncinG | gece | 
P.O. & Brdcastiug) 114, 100) 37,450; 36, ws 3,200, 3,100 


Total ...ccccoess Sevag 677.281 877, 241, 095,118 8953, us 77 1525 85,095 











Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
Esti- | (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | | ‘ 
ee April | April | Week | Week 
ons to ended | ended 
July | July | Jy | 8” 
| 29, | 28 | 1944 | 1945 
1945 


| 1944 


Orpinary | 

EXPENDITURE {| 
Int. & Man. ofi 

Nat. Debt. go] NOE ed ae bg! 3,088 
Payments to 


reland........ ™ ll, eed 





" ail 357 
Other Cons. Fund! 
Services ....... | 8,000, 3,23. sens 
aa 
eee | 484,000! 134,362! 135, 500 3,298 "3,445 


Supply Services. " Sosasi7 isos 1600086 1203941 14668 


Isesaeat{ieeasee 1735587 123692 118113 


| 


Sev_#-BaLaNncinG i 
P.O. & Brdcasting| 114,1 %6, 350; 3, 200: 3,100 
i a 


Total-....005355% {sesz917 1951096 1771937. (126892, 121213 
anil 
























A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 19453, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£338,864 to 3,060,838, the other operations 
for the week (no sanere shown separately) 
increased the National Debt by 
£2,821,073 to £ 248 millions. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939. .......... sores. 54,000 
NET ISSUES ({ thonsands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees:............ be c¥sieds 19 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£000's) 
Net Recgirts Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bilis ..... 201,235 | 2% Conver. Loan, 
Nat. Savings Certs. 4,350 WOO Sanccovrces 244,295 
3% _ Defence Bonds, 7,079} 5% Conver. con, 
24% Nat. War Bds., 944. 
lb 56 


Internal ........ 726 

990 

18% Exch. Bonds 
1950 


kin» wwhiais < 38 
3% Term. Annuities 116,585 
Treasury Deposits. . 57, 000 
Tax Reserve Certs... 4 255 


610.252 


+ 122,445 





—_——--—— 


368,524 


FLOATING DEBT 


 ' millions) © 


Wa ao and a 
Advances sury 





Treasury 
Bills 





| 
Public | 
Depts. | Eng- 
land 


~y94a 
July 29 1430-01 1719-2) 308-5]... | 1389-5! 4933-1 











Ap n128 14350 ‘0 2203-7; 571-4] 8-5 | 1995-5) 6209-0 

ay 5 |1440 Not available 

» 12 |1460 5 “ 

» 19 {1480 ” ” 

» 26 |1500-0; 2173-4 558-2 | 10-2 | 2063-0) 6304-9 
June 2 {1520-0 Not available 

” 11540 0; ” ” 

» 16 }1560-0; fe i. 

» 23 $1580 -0) ze - 

» 30 11600 0 2188-2) 596-4] 36-5 | 2075-5) 6496-7 
July 7 {1620 -0) Not availa 

» 14 1640 - 0, = 2 

» 21 |1660-0 





_s» 28 |1680-0| 23096) 510-5]... [.2132-5; 66326 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent. 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender | | of Allot- — 
'Appli ment in. 
Offered. Mee peered — 
it % i ot 
| = Ss 
July 28 | 110-0 214-2 | 110-0; 20 0-46 33 
April 27 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0 | 20 0-17 24 
May 4 | 130-0 | 255-2 | 150-0 | 19 11-85 30 
» Al} 130-0} 226-2) 1300) 20 0-13 40 
» 18) 13900 218-0 | 130-0 | 20 0-24 44 
» 25 | 130-0 | 222-71 130-0] 20 0-37 41 
June 1] 130-0 | 244-4 | 130-0} 20 0-12 32 
» 8 | 130-0 | 238-7 | 130-0} 20 0-04 32 
» 15 | 130-0 | 232-0 | 130-0] 20 0-39 39 
» 22 | 130-0 | 222-7 | 130-0} 19 11-68 3% 
» 29} 1350-0 | 222-5 | 130-0] 20 0-78 48 
july 6 | 130-0 | 215-0; 130-0] 20 0-54 48 
» 13} 130-0} 230-7 | 130-0 19 11-85 36 
» 20 | 130-0 | 229-1 | 130-0} 19 11-99 38 
» 27 | 130-0 | 224-3 | 150-0 | 20 00-18 42 
On july 27, applications at £99 14s. lid. for bills to 
be paid for on eet Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 


about 42 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at ga 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for August 3. For the week ended 
August 4 the banks will] be asked for Treasury deposits to 
¢he maximum amount of £25 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3%, AND. 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 














__(€ thousands) 
; 320. 
Week | mT ae 
; Savings (War Bonds 
ended | Bonds | (1954-6) 
} 
1945, | | 
ay 23 io 0 
June 3 4.836 a 
a 7,939 cs 
"49 j 6,259 | 16,561 
, 26 4,046 5.755 
July 3 59,914 | 12:505 
oe tie 7,812 10,484 
" 8,175 6,581 
24 6,092 5,529 
ae 4,715. 5,977 
Totals } i 
_to date 1,411.090* | 630,872 |2,082,078t§ 73,392t 
* 296 weeks. | $ 239 weeks. ¢ 7 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 
Interest free foans received by the Treasur 
August Ist amounted to a total value of 711895 369. 


Up to July 28 pri va! of Savings Certificat 
amount {247,970,000 been repaid. rene 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 1, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes pees : Govt. Debt... 104s 100 
In Circin. ... 1319,769,944] Other Govt. 7 

In Bankg. Securities ... 1338,291,729 
partmeat .. 30,477,889 | Other Secs... 687,212 
Silver Coin ... 5,968 
eee 

Amt. of Fid. 

SSUC ....... 350,000, 

Gold Coin and “a 

Bullion {at 

172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350,247,835 1350,247,635 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f£ 

emee Capital 14,555,000 | Govt. Secs.. 256,897,164 

on, PROT R 3,397,002 | Other Secs. ; 

Public Deps.*. 11,088,004] Discounts and 
—_-— - Advances... 5,813,611 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 12,190,598 
mhers..... 220,984,621 —_—-~— 
Other Accts.. §6,053,747 18,004,209 
teeters WIRES, « «0 <0is's 30,477,889 

277,038,368 | Gold & Silver 
COM. osc wees 696,512 
306,076,374 306,076,374 


* Includi eye Savings Banks, Commissioner, 
of National bt Diyidend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 











| 1944 1945 
} 
Aug. | July uly | Aug. 
2 18 M38 ay 
~ Issue Dept. : a os 
Notes in circulation Reet }1146 -0,1501 -1:1505 -7 1319-5 
Notes in depart- | 
UPR esestcccccs as we 49-2 44-5 3055 
Government debt and | 
securities® .....ccceee 199 3 1349 3 oe ‘3 1349-5 
er amet dpnohaee oa 07 
DOE tn aw hoa Pulkae ed's ¢ 0 2 0-2 
J 


Valued at $. ne 0%. 164)" 2/3 172/3 172 F 
Banking Dept. : ber . | r a 


its : 


blic..... eS. dads 6-7) 11-01 10-3 nA 
Bankers’ .........+.+++6 | 183-0} 210-9} 229-1) 22140 
hers. ....... ha aci 52-7, 53-6 S61 
Notas tere cccessc00 250-7! 274-7! 295-0 288-2 
Securities : i 
Government..... Se 193-6) 227 “3, 250-7) 2569 
i tS, CBC... cere seve 5-7 2-1) 18 54 
Other ...... woresTe cooe | 14H 13-0) 13-0) 1222 
et Load 213 ‘4 242 -4) 265 3 2143 
Banking dept. res. ........ 55-3; 50 a 2 


Bd ka bel be 


* Government debt is gil, 015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised trom £1,300 million to {1,550 
million on July 3, 1945. ~ 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 























& thousands 

Week Aggregate 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
July | July a] Ja 

29, 28, 29, | 2 

| 9 | 1985 | a cA 1985 
Working days :— . Lane ~ 176 
Birtningham 1,936 | 5a, Ths 52,521 
Bradford... 2,075 | 53,753 | 53,571 
ie ad 19,540 | 20,754 
Hull. pore, eae | 335 | 18,229 | 21,372 
Seat a 2,267 | 2,319 | 36,095 37.431 
Leiewtetss 300.) 805 "822 | 24,863 | 26,416 
Leebiebad 6,846 | 153,542 | 158,204 

Sane al 5 diane 3,383 | 4,040 | 101,825 | 103,115 
Newcastle...... 1765 | 52,281 | 52,874 
Nottingham 506 | 12,519 | 14,415 
Sheffield ..... 753 | 28,734 | 28,422 
Southampton..... 208 4, 651 | ined 5,902 
12 Towns...... 21,962 | 560,746 | 574,799 
Dublin ......... .-| 6,576 | 8,257 | 231,113 | 244,161 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two mouths. 

York market price of the silver remained at 44} cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows 


Gold Silver 

Fine Tole 100 Fine Tt 

a. S. 

BEE os teraninatsctss 78 6 135 4 
SMH ee thie’: § 17 15 14 13 
BoMMOs b diecdiedesuelb 7% 65 135 W 
EM dati neh os ehibas 18 #2 135 6 
Ghat en snitonenen 7% 62 135 2 


Aug. 1. sere eresereeene 





Gole 

tr 
Tota 
Tote 
Tote 
Tota 
Tota 


Exe 
Mr. 

(rov’ 
lota 
lota 


Rese 
Mon 
Trea 


Mon 
Trea 





aac 


ee &> 


Dees 


eo eva 
me bre eb 


i—- 
\ oe 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


owe i2 USF. R. BANKS 
RESOURCES } 


Go 


[ Suir | aly | Jey | Tae 


hand and due! 1948 1945 | 1985 | 
Meets, OA? 18,399 17,364 17,366 17,366 


1945 


TV ower eweeene! 
ueeaale didaavce dunabe i 19. 115; 18,053) 18 051 18,040 
Total cash reserves. wees} 290} 202) 206 208 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. = 








. .| 14,820) 21,544; 21,613) 21,569 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





| July | | June | June | July | July 

14, | 22, 29, 5, | 13, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin & bullion..| 444 444) 444) 444) 444 
Rupee coin ......... 1 129 152) ‘153! = 152 150 
Balances abroad. .... | 1,830) 3,884! 3,951) 3,951 4,029 
Sterling securities .. -| 8,283) 10,293) 10, 293, 10,3435: 10,343 
Ind. Govt. rup. sees...) 578) 578: 57) 578; 578 
Investments ........ | 111) #215, *213) 172 


_ _Lrapiwities 
Notes in circulation. . 











*206| 
9, 322) il, 338) 1], _ 11,389 11,407 
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BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million 1 Belgian Frs. 
| June ; June | July | luly 
21, | "28,1 5, | 12 
Assets 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
MO a RA aw de win'a'e sEaEC 31,260) 31,238 3). 238) 31,238 
Foreign exchange .......... 4, 108) 4,056, 3,928) 4,544 
Private lnans and discounts . ‘| 568! 589 573) 552 


Ree Ge OROe oe ook ccecs: 
LIABILITIES 


41, 88]) 4l, 411, 4i, we 41,584 


WN 3 5h SDE vs Scns 58, 034 38, 485 59,717 1 60,217 


Current accounts : 


r Deposits : Govt...... 731 (a) Govt. accounts ....... 3 4) 4) 
Tota los and 808. ++ oi 775) al.882 2. an arte | Dehne 2 covers] SUH 2831) S036) 2.984) 5108 | 8) Private accounts. .7--| S55 4436] 3,948) 5.601 
Tota on’ — ce | Reserve ratio ....... 92 -5%,!93 6% 93 6% 93 6% 93 -T% 
ytes In CHM. .. eee tess neue a3.2591 23,176 23,194 Snoae 
a aa ert 22) 1300! Rt 400 ih 230 ib 150 « Revised figures, BANK OF SPAIN 

’, eS. GED. 220s soso} 22, 192 57 6 < - 
ee hia vel anode 283 16 22 6 3S CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Million Pesetas.: 

1 de | ee escenst ’ | Mav | Mar. | April f “May 
es iabdeien sc... teesl | 35.775) 41,881 42,217 41,993 Million £’s axe Assets 1944 | 1945 1945 | 1945 
Reserve ratio... sees eeeeee 156 3% 45 °2%% 45 0% 145 -1% July | July | July ae RMerve : HOUR. 005 Secec see. 1,102} 1,185) 1,189) 1,189 

Bank AND TREASURY | 22, | 14, 21, CPN i 6 555440 20:0 649' 657) 657) 6835 

RESOURCES | z ASSETS 1944 | 194s | 1945 | 1945 Discounts aud advances ....} 2,768 3,283! 3 194) 3,199 
fonetary gold stock.......- 29,996) 20,214; 20,213) 20,212 Gold boeverceseces iene hh on 265) 2 65) Zz 64 2-65 lavestments and Govt. debt.) 15,994, 15 868 16,14 24) 16, OR6 
‘Yreasury & bank currency...| 4,111) 4, var 4,144) 4,144 British Govt. secs. .....+.-.| 23°88) 28°67, 28-67, 28 -67 LiABILITiEs | 
” LIABILITIES Sterling balances........... 1°29} 1-32) 1-26; 1-07 Notes in circulation ........ | 16, 037 17,335} 17, to4| 16,874 
Money in circulation......+. ye 26, 932 26, 901) 26,926 7 _ Liasininies Deposits : Government..... 2,450, 1,540 1 996) 1,921 
Treasury cash and dep. ....-| 2,716) 2,815) 2,964) 2,873 Notes in circulation ........! 28-23} 32-91) 32-91) 32-80 | _ Other...........] 3634) 3,415) 3,245) _3,597 
ner errr r ere reece rere 
July 17, July 31, July 17, July 31, July 17, july 51 
} 1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 
CEREALS AND MEAT _ TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAIN, a COTTON —continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portlaud, d/d site, London arem 
Whe. s. d. s. d. Cloth, Overall Cloth, s. d, s. d. in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
No. IN, Mt. 496 Ib. t.o.b. St. J.. 58 3 58 3 52 x 50, 22's . e's. 67 0 67 0 s. d. $s. 4. 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢)......- 15 2 15 3 Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 e.5 
Flour per oy Ib.— 12's & 10’s see eeeeeee 95 10 95 10 CHEMICAL $ 
Straights d/d London ....... 40 0 40 0 FLAX (per ton)— £s. fs ; 60/0/0  60/0/0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (€) 23 2 23 1 Livonian 2K ........... (ae Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton 65/0/0 65/0/0 
Oats (e) “ 8 3 16 4 Perma MD. os. ccccesedese Nom. Nom. a .«& 
Maize, Argentine, per ton..e.cs. 10, 0/0 10/0/0 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot » Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 3 6 36 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 4 Pa Vr awgese¥as eset ebeh tet Nom. Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate..... perton 9/135/0 9/11/6 
English long SMES. eeeeeseeeeed 6 7 6 7 SUTE (per ton)— aca of — teteeeees per ton 18/1870 = i 
; Dai . . Dundee. .... Potash, Sulphate ....... per ton f (15/6 
Imported hindS......+.seseee : ° . . aisee 2/3 c, and t. Dundee =e /5/9 Soda Bicarb. coccceseess per ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English. . . of 8 4 8 4 Common & Ib. cops. (per spindle) 5 5} 5 5b Soda Crystals .......... perton 5/7/6 5/7/6 
leper. concn cs cat a0 pe 5 2 5 2 ate Hessians, per yd......... 07-75 07-75 corn (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
Pork PE nglish per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 Hessians, per yd........... 05:96 05:9 GRE. i cchbe ddda en ited nai Nom. Nom. 
, : ’ : 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, 
BACON— (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Dundee 100 yds. ..........-. 58 0 58 0 HIDES ( | s. d, s. d. 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green ........ 1447 0 «147 0 74/40 " “49 «9 ioe ae eee, }-40/50 BGs OO 
SISAL (per ton)—Airican, spot— a: £:*. Gane There Ge 08 08 
OTHER FOODS No. I delivered .........0005 Sos. ; at 45 0 ore tapes laya0 meee 0 11} 0 lit 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, WOOL {per 'b.)— a. a, English & Welsh Market Hides— 
First hand ......... Jadasasréve aaa “4 151 4 Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 19% : 0 6 0 6% 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Selected biacklace greasy. ...... 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer ....... 0 HH 0 8} 
Home Produced , 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
i ted nme ss 9 2 9 2 Cape scrd. average snow white .. 293 293 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
mportec ......66 eeeeressecses Ne rd 2nd pi 50-56" 24 24 19 7... 
COCOA (per cwt.)— “ bat 1d pieces, Sacee Sole Bends, BFE Mas icccetcoce 43 43 
Gaara BG -33°0 ssbnasenppesene = : a : "Ei oeed wee eens ee eeeereeeee 45 45 Shouiders, insole to Welting 7 4 ; : 
soeecvvcccore 56's suilper carded .....cccceenes 39 39 
EGGs (per 120)— English seeececee 1469 1469 48's average carded .......0000: 31 31 Bellies. weccncsccccccccce eeeeee ou” 0 i 
44’s prepared....... wnecinwtkes 293 293 1 2 12 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64° 0 MINERALS Dressing Hides 110 1 10 
et (per cwt.j— COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d, 7 aie 
ne a PS Mt a Cheetos 15 3 10 6 ‘ 46 10 4 10 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per. ga gal. 
ane (per cwt.)— Weish, best Admiralty ......... 477 477 Motor Spirit, England &V i 7. 1 . 
Centri ls, t. shi (6) Kerosene, Burning Ol)....... 
eek Cont eens ie FS Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne .. a : 3 ; Vaporising Oil..... 1 1 
Kerixev Lonpoxn— (RON AND STEEL ( ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
Granulated, 2 ewt. bags ........ 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. en a/d. cesses 1987. 343 50 ex road tank waggons..... 1 1% 1 7 
Granulated, 2 ewt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 360 0 360 0 Fuel oil, in bulk. England and 
COMSUMPLION ..... se reeeeeee 4 n 2 2 Steel, rails, beavy.......00.+. 290 6 290 6 DT ei: 0103 0 108 
ae 9 oc ccccsccece 
West India Crystaitised..... oe 5010 50 10 ecmereiene Gas is. 34 xi... 99 2 Rk ORE tl OTe OE 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 1 0 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic . a 62/0/0 62/0/0 ROSIN ot pee ancien 42/0/0 42/0/0 
lndian stemmed and unstemmed{ 19 1 9 Tin—Standard cash.....1...--  $00/0/0(/) 300/007) | RygpER {per ib) — ae 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 8 1 8 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, coat saee —30/0/0 = 30/0/0 St. rib Pee sheet 16 156 
stemmed 3 6 3 6 Spelter (d)—G.0.B., 5 ceseee 31/5/0 =: 31/5/0 Secceses 
Aluminium, ingots an Seach, 85/0/0 85/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)}—TIN Orange.. 205/0/0  205/0/9 
COTTON (per Ib.) — = i. Nickel, home delivery .....-++--4 i9s/0/0  198,0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
Raw, Mid-American ...... 12-75 12-75 Antimony, English, 99°% ....... 105/0/0 105/0/0 WeReeanes 4 OILS (per ton net)— 
» Giza, F.G.F 15 -05 15 -05 Wolf anid units 2/15/0 2/15/0 Linseed, raw ..... cavaceceseede: .. pa 62/0/0 
Yams, 36's Ring Beams 25-24 25 -24 SETRP. SMG TO a. os. - 5/0/0 5/0/0 Rape, Sie 85/0/0 —-88/0/0 
i "5 24-31 24-31 Platinum, refined ........per oz. saan sane eee Ceawaneve dems Seyalo aan 
» 60's Twist (Egypti . 3%: / Coconut, cr ee cceccceceecere / /0, 
Cloth, 100 9 gerrten ye - Quicksilver ...........per 76 Ib. { §s/isv0 69/15/0 re ee ae 42/5/0  42/5/0 
in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. a s d. s. a2 s. d. Oil Cakes, ae Indian, ex-mil! 11/2/6 11/2/6 
36's & 42's ........... 3 10 43 10 GOLD (per fine ounce)........... 172 3 172. 3 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. SILVER | (per fine ounce}— DOMED Satide de cccccesteeens 57/5/0 40/0/0 
72 z 60, 24's & 24's. 60 1 GO 7. Fp Ca. cc cece ccc ccccidasece 2h 2h Galeutes vccibsecccceegssvess 33/10/0 34/19/9 
* Nominal. 7s. ton net paper oli jute sacks charged Is. 9d., credited ls. 6d. on return, (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(c) Price is at buy oagiien, (d) locluding import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended July 14, 1945, and July 28, 1945. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
uly 17, uly 31, July 17, July 31, July 17, July 31, 
rai , 1045 4 1945 ous tb) a Poa 1945 1945 
MINS (per bushel)— Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)— ts Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents —Centss 
Wheat, , Sept. .avecscees seteid “me Cocoa, N.Y., Accra ...seesesess 8-81 8-81 ery 
ve Whbddbescectd Coffee cash— ibber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... Tt 
Uaiee, Chieag ere, cevvecesses 118) | Rio, NT. «s Gilpiieee # 98 D a a . 

s, Chicago, Pt. ci vvecccocd t N.Y.; Cubana nts., 

R . Ps Santos, No 4......... sees 16 16% ar, : : 
Burley Winvient Sone Seeocccecccs eer — 50 Cotton, N.Y., Am, mid., spot... 23 28 23-30 sie SPOt .. cece ceeeccenee oes 3-74} 3°74} 
, ee ae » Am. mid., Aug....... eee . 
ETALS ( no ai |. ma Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec........... 1410-14-10 ne ey See He tee : 
fin, NY. its, Obs ceeceey =o > Seen mses cake pe : ‘ Moody’s: [ndex of -s 
"see ee eee ee eeee 3 50 > u -con 
Spelter, -iahkincae 3.28 Hi cat... psec ictal 117 11? modities, Dec. 31, 1 100. 254 6 254-9 
¢ Trading suspended. t Nominal. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (July 7, 1945, to July 24, 1945) 










































































| | ! sh ee 
|| | : > 
Net | Available Appropriation } Preceding Year 
Ended Proat ae, fter Deb. Distribu- ‘| . poor +? ' Total N ;. 
ion, etc. | after | Pref Ord. | | To Free | in | otal | et | 
Company | Interest | tion | pi | piv. | Rate | Reserves | Carry |, Profit | Profit De 
| | Forward | 
eee ek rane ne tone Se ae ee zy é | i ; =e 
Kinloch (Charles) & Co. — ‘aulleseeen Mar. 31 | ef. 383 | . | ah 139 Tet | L 15,000 | 15 § 000 i+ (139 | shoot | 19,104) as. 
Mansfield Brewery Co. ........+-+-- +. | Mar. 31) 211/863/ 2,788| 57771 101,944 | 8,500 | 21,000 | 20 25,000 |+ S217 || 217.16 | 58.142 | 29 
qantas, Deneees 6 See" Mar. 31) 408818 |. "bas | aasigss || 30440, 45'g00| ep | Sous |t 1ass|| Sshozr| 2sogus | 22 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co. ..... Mar. 31 | 341,126 ove 250,246 | 443,936 || 440 | ered a | , e 76431 | ane 24+ 
Vaux & Associated Breweries ......... june 30 77,490 ae 61,145 | 146,991 || 20,595 | 54, t | : + "485 sxene | : 1% 
White, Tomkins & Courage ...... seeee ar. 31 54,530 | 5,000 47,433 | 123,227 i} 9,000 | ,000 10 + " 46,641 10 
tron and Steel 
Edgar) & Co. ....-.seeeeees «+. | Mar. 31 212,536 37,553 47,783 | 93,967 | 7,500 | 17,956 | 1 20,000 [+ 2,327 368,607 | 54,299 | 19 
a ete tinel |... ‘| Mar 31| gta} "| 2la's62 | a3raze | 35217 | 0siass | Lat | 40,000 |+- 33,290 | 230,367 | 226,748 |p 
(W. & T.) es ce Fob diVSs - | Mar. 31 | 206,517 57,267 94,250 162,715 i 7,463 ets 20,000 |+ 9s'298 s35’s0a | Poy 15 
‘Avery | (William) 0. resseeees | May SL| 342655) |... | 165,781 279,458 | adie | tie 483 | 15 - 1 $5308] 358,502 |. aehtea | as 
Consett Iron Co. ....++++. Mar 31| 7718635 | | 7oless | 1.306412 | 42/500 | Sa0018 | 20 : | 78,117 || _ 714/850 | 706,850 | 24! 
\Cory (Wm.) & Son vy ei 31 1.429, 320,000 | 960,168 1/589,722 | 327,880) 353,895) 11 150,000 |+ 128,395 | 1,358,330 | 901,528 10 
‘Guest, Keen & Nettiefolds-;---.... "210, "396,181 | 85,847 | 4 47,740 | '215,178 | 128,644 
Partridge, Jones & Paton (John) veceee | Mar. 31] 210,552]... 133,587 | 396,181 |... T) | we lt 4, 644 SHY 
Beecham ont Lee Mar. 31| 635,958 |... 167,932 | 170,768 45,345 | 122,188 | 283 | w+. 399 | 602,306 | 155,464 25 
Borneo Co, ....++++++2+ sosscesoceeee | Mar. SL] 26,688) ... | Dr. 1571{ 2051}. | ss vt oe |= L571 oa} 869 N 
British Central Africa Co. ...-...... a6 Sept. 30 we ste | ore ery | lien | 9,033 | 515 . . nas “| oo kae oa i 
BOS wecccecs . wee ’ | , | , vee eee see i . | | 
nei nr rc.asseseess = Si | 1622748 | 1siieas | 115,135 | 22a'49 | 19,500 | 6,997 | $ | riicase (C2638 | balgert | ake) 
l and CCOUNT ..cceveee an. iy | eee ’ i , i eee ’ j ’ i ’ j ’ { 
Landen Goan Freehold & Propts..... ar. 31) 451,631/ 180,628 | 439,443 | "22,578 | 105,357 8 50,000 |+ 2,693 |! ones | 155,604) 
Oregon Mortgage Co. ..++++e++eeereee May 31 54,980 | ove 15,759 | 29,909 6,975 4,650 4 4,000 (+ 134 i 4970 | 14,710 4 
Raglan Property Trust.....-......000 Mar. 31} 27,490{  °.. 4,664 | 21,498 4,125 | » - [+ 539/27, 904 4,091 Nil 
Scottish Tea & Rubber Trust ........ + | May 31 6,339 ose 4,922 13,383 | eee 4,640 4) ° i+ 282 | ; 5, 5,065 | 4 
West London Property Seeeee<es Mar. 31 | 282,727 _ 19,291 27, 135 |) i 16,042 ove oe ° + 3,249 | 264,554 14 943 | Nil 
tels, Restaurants, i} . 
Gordon Hotel Limited. -...... coscees§ Dec. 32 170,119 | ove 19,745 | Dr. 31,7. bz cs one oo + Biss | esi 1 041 | Nil 
Spiers & Pond Limited.....+. ssccccce | Mar. 31 | 230,679 | oe 83,114 | 97,682 || 52,342 41,557 10 + 215 . 2 10 
Trust Houses —— ide bene cvcceccce | Mar. 5] 745,145 abe 61,069 | 95, 22,500 37,500 6 | ° + 1,069 | 764,144 | 51,920 6 
i | i! " 
ohore Rubber estes coscccsoe } Max, 32 1,227 a 89 6,377 | ine noe a | + 89 | 3,085 1,879 | | Nil 
Chinmpul’ (F.M.S.) Rubber ........00+ - | Mar. 31 | ai lf 59 | 4,331 ese 1 + 59 || 1,316 147 Nil 
Golden Hope Rubber Estate......... . | Feb. 28/ 91,545 | Dr. 1088 | = 4,556 ||. ea - ; — 1,038) 1452, Dr. 5,762 | Nil 
Igalkande Rubber & Tea ..s+.4...+00 | Dec. 31} 9 5979/1. 2,222 | 7,248 | 2,031 + Il) = 3,858 1,694 | 
Ipoh Rubber Estates ...--+ pinesapmen® | Sept. 30 | 456 | Dr. 467 | 3,482 ee “ ~ a | 7 - 627 | Nil 
Junun Rubber Estates ...--+...+.. ‘> Dec. 31 22 oe | Dr. 717 1,936 Sok ‘ - 717 i vies - 690 | Nil 
Kimanis Rubber .....-+++++ Sek eee + | Dec, 31 1,438 et 412 | 13,338 ae a“ i+ 412 | ; 156 | Nil 
Kombok (F.M.S.) Rubber .....2...... | Dec. 31 | Dr. 459 | | Dr. “459 = 6,128 | o — 459 |) Dr. 548} Dr. 548 \ Nil 
Lawas (Sarawak) Estates - | Dec. 31 | 1,246 ee 485 2,274 > et + 485 i 861 | Dr. 335 | Nil 
Padang Jawa Rubber Estate...... | Mar. 31 | 153; 1. | Dr. 569 1,745 pes $244 a =. 569 || 117 | Dr. 643 | Nil 
Tempeh vere) agen op ae eepecccce | ° i 127 | eee | Dr. 731 | Dr. 4,857 || | | sia 731 | 139 | Dr. 900) Nil 
j | } Hi 
Barratt (W.) Pi are ecrtemmeten) vee | June 30) 224,431 17,530 | 93,100} 123,106 35,000 | 48,000 12 10,000 |+ 100 225,693/ 93,008; 1 
Boots Pure Drag Os...+<o-cvresseces | Mar. 31 | 1,371 280 154,402 | 299,587 | 510,178 || 48,375 | 260,000 3a — 8,788 || 1,377,580 | 275,242 | 30 
Taylors (Cash Chemists), London ..... + | Dec. 30 | iste 24,625 31,168 20,250 3,000 | | + 1,375 } 125,836 23,492 | 5} 
Taylors (Cash Chemists), Midland ..... | Dec. 30 1sseee | “S753 046 | 33,981) 4,331 | 16,125 | 32hta . {+ ‘590 |] 119,525) 20,663 | Saite 
Taylors (Cash eee TEM ..cw 00 +» | Dec. 30 85,834 | ose 42,450 56,952 | 34,950 7,250 | 12-083) > + 250 || 85,755 42,412 | 12-083 
Taylien Drag Ce. -4-.-+2+200000 sabes | Dec. 30 239,210 7,332 | 36,474 45,090 | 10,000 | 26,250} 8it | »  |+ 224 || 219,500} 36,305 | Bit 
Whites Tee & Taylors....... «e+ | Dec. 30 566,178 18,654 , 220,288 | 62,850 72,869 30 | 4,290 i 538,500 138,312 | 30 
Tea 1 
Amalgamated Tea Estates............ Nov. 30 557,825 22,945 | 85,219 191,346 i 21,000 66,969 7 se - 2,750 | | 563,745 89,735 1 
Anglo-American Direct Tea........ ++e | Nov, 30 866,754 34,177 | 116,685 238,195 || 30,000 82,796 12} oe i+ 3,889 | } 818,397 84,276 Th 
Badulipar Tea Co. ....5.0+sscceseeee - | 31 22,784 Sie il , i 2,310 3,300 5 Dr. 5,000 |= 610 | 10,589 8,219 8 
Consolidated Tea & Lands........... . Nov. 30 | 1,399,722 45,257 | 218,410 382,475 78,000 120,000 | 10 pee + 20,140 i 1,388,599 215,430 | 10 
Kanan Devan Hills Produce ......... -| Nov. 30 | 1,223,472 45,740 130,475 202,436 | 33,000 93,750 | 12} eee i+ 3,125 l 1,216,795 131,353 | 15 
Rangalla Consolidated ........ sseseee | Dec. 31 | : . 8,745 9,377 || ° 7,740 | 10 1,000 |+ 5 || 1458 9, 10 
Trusts i} | i} 
British Steamship Investment Trust ... une 30 257 1193 ine 73,889 338,975 I 9,450 | 61,312 + 3,127, 236,482 64,052 
Clyde & Mersey Investment ....... vee | May 31 ; f 62,203 | 5,836 | 12,839 | 6 6,000 |+ 2,306 || 76,949 | 24,515 
Dominion & General Trust ....... -.+. | April 50 52,486 _ 14,706 36,784 i 7,031 | 4,638 3 oa + 2,987 i 59,316 15,042 
McDougalls Trust Limited.......... ++ | June 30 205,129 . 100,732 146,715 i 25,000 | 74,934 | 10 * eee + 798 || 205,123 100,721 | 10 
Mebee Tratt..§ .teorebaccccsccets ee ay 31 60,218 gon 17,477 ; 10,894 3,631 a 10,000 |— —_ 7,048 59,562 16,671 2 
Monks ieatinnent Soe pegs onhesPPse May 15 59,926 ide 19,909 31,199 || 14,175 5,000 |+ 134 | 58,622 19,064 4 
Other Companies | | 
Amalgamated Press Limited .......... | Feb. 28 | 1,101,528 ese 333,549 559,168 | 157,500 72,000 | 12 100,000 |+ 4,049 | 1,004,130 333,903 12. 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields .........+. -. | Dec. 31 | 1,601,911 | 253,430 | 142,819 | 320,983 oy 3 uae 126,750 | 12} ws ~~ + (16,069 |! 1,542,440 | 137,820! 124 
Banister, Walton & Co. .......0500 «+. | Mar. 31 51,598 ose 16,883 780 || a 12,263 | eee i+ 4,620 i 50,239 23,971 | 20 
Beechams Pills Limited ........... «+» | Mar, 31 | 2,501,642 eco 370,618 | 633,347 li 107,500 2,000 | 32 ose + 21,118 | 2,409,256 367,404 32 
British Plaster Board Limited........- | Mar. 31 273,437 ove 269,023 | 535,597 || 5, 253 220,451 | 25 250,000 fa 206,681 | 163,028 161,028 | 25 
Brown (John) & Co. ........... esecee | Mar. 31 537,557 62,464 288,929 515,033 i 75,573 215,390 | 10f eee - 2,034 || 526,604 267, 619 | 10t 
Com ht Grate 2 6as ste sc cescccce Sept. 50 130,215 eee 32,903 102,181 22, 30,042 | 15 ese — 19,639 || 236,975 56,402 15 
Cunard White Star Laie Dec. $1 | 1,716,309 | 1,003,218 | 549,272 | 918,174) —... 000, 10 s+ | + 49,272 | 1,561,981 | 659,200 | 10 
Dufay-Chromex Limited . Sept. 30 57,719 oes 57,719 57,719 | wos . 57,719 | we 
Ebonite Container Co. ...... Feb. 28 15,060 ooo 30,560 } ma san 390 
Enfield Furniture Manufacturing . Feb. 28 589 2,000 - + 1,733 
Eno Proprietaries Limited ............ |, Mar. 31 | 359,815 vee ee + 1,881 
Finlay (James) & Co. .......... «ees | Dec. 31 743,167 jan cz + 7,913 
Fisons Limited......5..+++0. seeseees | Sept. 30 1,632 33,692 | on + 5,617 
General Electric Co. ......++++ sseeee | Mar. 31 | 1,880,697 | 458,588 os + 99,136 
Hovenden §R.) & Soms........+% eosee | Jam, 6 52,181 tee ei + 113 | 
Lyon & Lyon Limited ....... ceeevere 30 12,211 ove 1,000 |+ 87 | 
McDougalls Limited ..... eo ccssccecece . 31} 295,936 11,732 “wee + 4,236 
Macleans Limited .......+0-seeeeee08 | Mar. 31 407,805 ies a + 551 
Mackintosh (John) pis siicececaes Dec. 31 159,002 bas - + 8431 
Mansiields Limited Sb vee soocccocscoce | Mar, 31 21, bab 3,000 |+ 323 
Mellowes & Co.. eee ee eee eeeeeeseeee Dec. 31 161,248 | 10,000 + 2,368 
Motal Bea Co. i .sesscccsetes seeeesee | Mar. 31 643, bide ey + 3,893 
New penne Gas & Oilfields <°3°'°. | Dec. 32 34, eee c — 2,006 
Patons & Baldwins ............ eoeeee | April 28 371,579 103,752 mi a 113 
revit on Seem nasenaseacnes _ S ierene onl 3 | + 10,234 
Portsmouth nderian ewspapers . b 7 40, 8,27 
Pritchard & Constance seeeee taeeeeces Mar. 31 27,930 oe name + in 
Reed (Albert E.) & Co.......s0ceseee + | Mar. 31 263,863 94,763 o + 5,497 
a SES RANE a ~eatvaeones sens = 124908 iz a7 + 10.709 
tibbans & Co. .........05 $50 <wnee Oe i 153 idle 
Sherley (A. £) & Go. oecees ieceseee | Mae SH 6,807 ode ee + a 
Smithfield Animal Products........... | Dec. 31 17,402 1,562 2,500 |+ 553 
‘Spicers Limited ............ ewes +++ | Mar, 31 112,718 ine 20,000 |+ 6,948 
Swan (John) & Sons bineks sreeeeeeeee | April 30 28, a ia + 3118 
Te Manufacturing Co, ......... | Dec. 31 17,906 14,376 |~ 55 
United Cattle Products.....-......... | Mar. 31 33,525 bad “a + 150 
Veno Drug Co Mar. 31| 745662) |. E30 
Vitamins ited Mar. 31 63,636 Px 5,000 |+ 809 
White (A. J.) Limited Mar. 31 81,432 oie ° + 2,056 
Wolseley Sheep Shearing Mac 18,765 | ss, we ie OO 
Yeast-Vite Limited 277,155 |. aoe 





Fily ?, 945 2a July 24, 1965 34 049 
uly to July 24, 1945...... snes 995 3,130 10,726 
January 1, , 1945 to July 24, 1945 ...... 287,587 21,379 115,479 12°75 t 6.398 
(a) Paid on Deferred Ordinary Shares, Ordinary Share Dividend 12 per cent. (b) = 15y4 per cent. on Deferred Shares.(d) Rate not stated, absorbed £85,000 for ye 
to March 31. 1944. Free of Income Tax. 
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3c! ||San Paulo Ord. Sth se 
\|U. Havana 5% Cum 
a Great Western Ord. Stk... 
% Cons. Pref. Stk... 
K: 4% om Pref. Stk... 


et Pret 1623 3 Stk... 
a London Del. Stax Stock : 


_ [Peters 5% Pref. Ord. S 
ks and Dhuseuee 


£1 pd. 
Bank of oe £5.. 


a Bank of Montreal $10..... 
c ||Bank of New S. Wales {20.. 
Bank of New Zealand 
@ ||Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1. 

a ne _ ve £1. 
b} Chartered of India £5.. 
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Gen. Accdt. 12/6 pd.... 
Len, & Lancs. £5, 43 pa pee . 
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. £1. 
Taylor Walker Ord, Stk. fi ‘ 
‘\Watnev Combe Det. Stk. £1 


The yields in this section are, Column A, Net Redemption Yield ann 
holder pays tax at 10/~ mm the ¢] on the interest) Column B, Gross Flat Yield, 
(h) Allowing for exchange 


OSO3ILOMN 
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t the 
a) taterim d div. 


(f) Yield 10% basis tax free, yield (Final ate 
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(c) 


: b | Babcock & Wilcox Ord. tl i 
als 4 


|| Bolsover ohn) Ged 10 £ 
3 > | Colvilles Ord, Sed 





Brown =, 10 
|\Camme a. St sf 


15 6} | Cory (Wm.) Ord. sf fi. 
8 ¢) Dorman Long Ord. @eess.| 
7 6 | Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1)) 
7} | Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-... 
\Harland & W. Ord. Stk. i. 
5: 6 ||Powell Duffryn Ord. Stic. £1! 
12) 2 |'Staveley Coai Ord. Stk. £1. || 
12} ¢ |\Stewarts and L £1 
: c| | Summers (J. ) ‘A’ . Stk. £1) 
a | Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1. .)| 
ae | Thomas and Bald. Ord, 6/8. | 
ao Steel Ord. Stk. £1 . 
5 >| Victsorn Cd. Sth Stk.  1O/ms vo | 
ex 
Nit c'llBteachers Aven. a. sts. 41\| 
5 ¢ | Bradford Dy ers Ord, Stk. £1), 
15 c/| British Celanese Ord. 10/-. .|' 
3$a@ (Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. aes 
5 b |\Courtauids ulds Ord. Stk. £1.. 
24 0 | ‘English S. Cotton Ord. fl.. 
. ‘i Cotton Spns. Ord. ¢1 
b | Hoyle Yoshua) Ord. Stk. a= | 
me | Lanes. ton Ord. Stk. £T., || 
IT} c | Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1. 
|| Electrical Ord Ste 
10 ¢} em Elect. Ord. Stk 
“ Ins. & Callenders O) 
15 b |Ceompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. é| 
10 c¢ | English Electric Ord. Stk. £1 
17$ ¢ |General Electric Ord. Stk. {1 
] Gas and Electricity 
5 6|\County of London Stk. es 
34 6 | Edmundsons Ord. Sik. 
5S |\Gas Light & Coke Stk. 1 
North-East Electric Stk. fil 
Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £1) 
|| Motor and Aircraft” 
20 c|\Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.. 
Thc | B.S.A. Ord. Stk. £1 eevee 
4a | Bristol Aeroplane Stk. lop 
19 ¢ | De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1. 
¢|\Ford Motor Ord. Stk. ho ool} 
8 a |'Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-. . 
124 b ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord. Tl 
+ 120 a. |Morris. otors 5/- Ord. Stk. i 
¢ | Rolls-Royce Ord. Stk. £1...) 
| Shleping -" 
6 |\Cunard Ord. Stk. £1....... 
6 |\Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord. £1 
¢ | Furness, ne 
a ||P. & O. Def. Stk. £1.......| 
¢ |Royal Mail Lins Ora sua i 
| —s — Oana +l 


ds Angin Buh ava rei eae 

Th 6 | Jokai (Assam) Tea {1....../ 
N ¢ |) don Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...| 
Nil c ||Rubber Pitns. Trust fi. aa 
Nil c || United Sua Begone 3+, cose] 
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‘Shell ee Ord. Ati ‘al 

| Trinidad Leaseholds {1.... 
Miscellaneous 

Assoc, Brit. Picture 5/-.... | 

Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1 ‘ 





British Aluminium Stk. p. : 
1204 ¢ \Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. £1)| 

British gen Ord. ae a 
‘ ; Cable & v tr Hdg. Stk.. 






124 @ | Carreras 
40 7 'De La Rue Ord. {1...... 
8 ¢| Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. fi 
8 ¢ ||Blec. Mus. Ind. Stk. | 

6 c|\Gaumont British Ord. 10, 
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at their latest date, except m 0% pass Loam, and ina 
(c) Last two yearly divs. 
(m) Yield basis 80% 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA Se 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA et 31st March, 1944 


71,038,513 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) £71,038, 


GAPITAL (PAID UP) = £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - <= £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 3 LA 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional ch NEW ZEA ND 
facilities for ert every description of trade with the East. Incorporated with limited wabdity in New Zealand 
e 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice ~ 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. Repressat sia wil eiek'260 poten 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 in New Zealand and at Melbourna 


Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales; 
West End Branch: Suva, Fifi; Apic, Samea. 
28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 St. Head Office: WELLINGTON. N.Z. 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE 


= YOUR FINANCIAL 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA] || 1. yOu e NGA DA 


Established 1832. In the great industrial and mining districts, over 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. the vast agricultural areas through to the Pacific 
ws aes wes eee $12,000,000 Coast’s immense forest and fishing regions—can be 
eee bee oe eee oer oe Loman served efficiently by this Bank. 
Total Assets over... sees wee ene = $508,000, s 
Over 500 Branches in Canada— 
i iliti i blic thro the Branches . . 
PP ag ce ge CBs apt thr ebes pore Conads Newfoundland, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Cube P ae : , 
Se cot tance = THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. lncceperates in C on 186? colth Limited Liable 
E. ©. MacLeop, Manager. obey. 


















NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No.1 Catre. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - £3,000,000 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in ECYPT and the SUDAN 








Yyomen STAFF SUPERVISION.—Single woman or widow. aged 
28-35, required in near future in personnel department of old- 
established Home Counties compan Able examine duties each woman’: 
post, assess pprenetote remuneration, and recruit and train women staff 
accordingly. tential more impcrtent than strict relevance of pre- 
vious experience. Ministry of Labour epproval will be sought to the 
appointment of the successful applicant. Commencing _ inclusive 
remuneration £400-£500 per annum.—Write fully, Box 100, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place; London, W.,C. 2. 













eae taught by a Russian.—HAM 3801, 












CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Inc ated in Canada 
with Limited Liability), DIVIDEND NOTICE. ORDINARY CAPITAL 
STOC At a meeting of the Buard of Directors held to-day a dividend 
of Two per cent. (fifty cents per share) on the Ordinary Capital Stock in 
respect of and out of earnings for the year 1945 was declared pera in 
Canadian funds on ist October, 1945, to shareholders of record at 3 Pav 
on Sist August, Ae eh roe of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 

real, . 








Secretary. Mon July, 1945, 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  #£15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED -  - <= + +  €88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED. - _- «+ — €164,000,000 

. (1944 Accounts 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
TWO AND A-HALF PER, CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1947 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st October, 
1945, on the above-mentioned oan the BA CES will be STRUCK on 
the evening of the ist September, 1945, after which date the Stock will 
be transferred ex-dividend. 


For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of ‘the Government of the 
London. Poss 


Dominion of Canada in senate a my - 
A POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.3. ist August, 1945. . 










m, including Technical.— 





USSIAN and French Translations undertak 


e 
Box 98, The Economist, Brettenham House; Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C., 2. j 


EXCHANGE ‘RATES—LONDON ON SOUTH AFRICA 


Aa 27th J uly. 1945. 
Censequent upon the introduction of amended rates fl he South 
African serve Bahk, the South African Banks in London annownee 
that on and f Saturday, 28th July, 1945, the following exchange rates 
come into operation for transactions with the Union of South Africa and 


[INGINEERING CONTRACTS required by. up-to-date, efficient con- 


cern, Skilled staff used to precision or commercial limits. Willing 
to arrange up to £200,000 turnover..-Box 91, The Economist, Bretten- 








ham House, caster Place, London, W.C South-West Africat— 
“JQACK NUMBERS wanted: for binding: The Economist, Aug. 19 bes 

ept. 2, 9 and 16, 1944; Dec. 25, 1943.8. P, O'Connor, 1, Rodney Sore La es ten ee 
Court, n ° w. 9. - q : seattee scr Sieess thts 100 10 0 100 12 : 
“Th ee | ee ha Ee eae ee ee ee © ESs ccs EHEre v0 sie oe 101 2 wl «656 
MAREErING MANAGER.—Old-established Manufacturers of Men's i 15 djs. Baveskaeescsevs ° lol 6 $ : 201 9 0 

and Women’s Clothing have vacancy for a Marketing Manager with BD d/s.ii..... i Ode seve ee 101. 10.59 101 13 3 
a wide experience in the trade in both and export markets. 60-d/s...... se eeeeeee vee B ai 19 102 1 6 

The Company offers a salary of two thousand pounds per annum for t Sa. abl. ine d 102-7 ; 102 9 9 

a suitable os with the required know and experiengs. Appli- 120 djs...... 0 skbidds vavh 102 17 102 19 9 
cant must capable of being fully. ible. for the marketing of ' : 
Enis opportunsty is open to men at present serving: imei. wosces, | Pee (100 Linda “Calon of South A 

8 nity is open to men serving: : nic 
and the Company is prepared to arrange for such applicants’ commence- pe huge SA s. e me aor Pr i 
ment date to conforin with his demobilisation date.—Box 96, The y She er aoe 0 0 3 aS 17. 6 
Economist, Brettenham House, Laneaster Place, London, W.C.2 | ° Reasaise <screfeee tty! 100 0 0 99 17 6. 
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